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THE TWO DESTINIES. 



CHAPTEE I. 



THE CATS. 



Miss Dunross had so completely perplexed 
me, that I was at a loss what to say next. 

To ask her plainly why it was necessary 
to keep the room in darkness while she re- 
mained in it, might prove (for all I knew to 
the contrary) to be an act of downright 
rudeness. To venture on any general ex- 
pression of sympathy with her, knowing ab- 
solutely nothing of the circumstances, might 
place us both in an embarrassing position at 
the outset of our acquaintance. The one 
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2 THE TWO DESTINIES. 

thing I could do was to beg that the present 
arrangement of the room might not be dis- 
tiirbed, and to leave her to decide as to 
-whether she should admit me to her confi- 
dence or exclude me from it, at her own 
sole discretion. 

She perfectly understood what was going 
on in my mind. Taking a chair at the foot 
of the bed, she told me simply and unreser- 
vedly the sad secret of the darkened room. 

' If you wish to see much of me, Mr. 
Germaine,' she began, ' you must accustom 
yourself to the world of shadows in which 
it is my lot to live. Some time since, a 
dreadful illness raged among the people in 
our part of this island ; and I was so unfor- 
tunate as to catch the infection. When I 
recovered — no ! " Eecovery " is not the right 
word to use — let me say, when I escaped 
death, I found myself afflicted by a nervous 
malady which has defied medical help fi:om 
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that time to this. I am suffering (as the 
doctors explain it to me) from a morbidly 
sensitive condition of the nerves near the 
surface to the action of hght. K I were to 
draw the curtains, and look out of that 
window, I should feel the acutest pain all 
over my face. If I covered my face, and 
drew the curtains with my bare hands, I 
should feel the same pain in my hands. You 
can just see perhaps that I have a very large 
and very thick veil on my head. I let it fall 
over my face and neck and hands, when I 
have occasion to pass along the corridors, or 
to enter my father's study — and I find it pro- 
tection enough. Don't be too ready to de- 
plore my sad condition, sir ! I have got so 
used to living in the dark that I can see quite 
well enough for all the purposes of my poor 
existence. I can read and write in these 
shadows — ^I can see you, and be of use to 
you in many little ways, if you will let me. 

B 2 
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There is really nothing to be distressed about. 
My life will not be a long one — I know and 
feel that. But I hope to be spared long 
enough to be my father's companion through 
the closing years of his hfe. Beyond that, I 
have no prospect. In the meanwhile, I have 
my pleasures ; and I mean to add to my 
scanty little stock the pleasure of attending 
on you. You are quite an event in my life. 
I look forward to reading to you and writing 
for you, as some girls look forward to a new 
dress, or a first ball. Do you think it very 
strange of me to tell you so openly just what 
I have in my mind ? I can't help it ! I say 
what I think to my father, and to our poor 
neighbours hereabouts — and I can't alter my 
ways at a moment's notice. I own it when 
I like people ; and I own it when I don't. 
I have been looking at you while you were 
asleep ; and I have read your face as I might 
read a book. There are signs of sorrow on 
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your forehead and your lips which it is 
strange to see in so young a face as yours. 
I am afraid I shall trouble you with many 
questions about yourself when we become 
better acquainted with each other. Let me 
begin with a question, in my capacity as 
nurse. Are your pillows comfortable? I 
can see they want shaking up. Shall I send 
for Peter to raise you ? I am unhappily not 
strong enough to be able to help you in that 
way. No ? You are able to raise yourself ? 
Wait a little. There ! Now lie back — and 
tell me if I know how to establish the right 
sort of sympathy between a tumbled pillow 
and a weary head.' 

She had so indescribably touched and in- 
terested me, stranger as I was, that the sud- 
den cessation of her faint sweet tones affected 
me almost with a sense of pain. In trying 
(clumsily enough) to help her with the pil- 
lows, I accidentally touched her hand. It 
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felt SO cold and so thin, that even the momen- 
tary contact with it startled me. I tried 
vainly to see her face, now that it was more 
within reach of my range of view. The 
merciless darkness kept it as complete a mys- 
tery as ever. Had my curiosity escaped her 
notice ? Nothing escaped her notice ! Her 
next words told me plainly that I had been 
discovered. 

' You have been trying to see me,' she 
said. ' Has my hand warned you not to try 
again ? I felt that it startled you when you 
touched it just now.' 

Such quickness of perception as this was 
not to be deceived ; such fearless candour 
demanded as a right a similar frankness on 
my side. I owned the truth, and left it to 
her indulgence to forgive me. 

She returned slowly to her chair at the 
foot of the bed, 

* If we are to be friends,* she said, ' we 
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must begin by understanding one another. 
Don't associate any romantic ideas of invi- 
sible beauty with me^ Mr. Germaine. I had 
but one beauty to boast of before I fell ill — . 
my complexion — and that has gone for ever. 
There is nothing to see in me now, but the 
ruin of what was once a woman.' 

She stopped for a moment. I could only 
judge of the effort which it cost her to say 
those sad words, by the altered tones of her 
voice as she spoke. They told me plainly 
that she had paused, not to consider what 
she should say next, but to control emotions 
which shook her self-possession as nothing 
had shaken it yet. 

' I don't say this to distress you,' she went 
on ; ' I say it to reconcile you to the dark- 
ness as a perpetual obstacle, so far as your 
eyes are concerned, between you and me. 
Make the best instead of the worst of your 
strange position here. It offers you a new 
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sensation to amuse you while you are ill. 
You have a nurse who is an impersonal crea- 
ture — a shadow among shadows ; a voice to 
speak to you, and a hand to help you, and 
nothing more. Enough of myself ! ' she ex- 
claimed, rising and changing her tone. 
* What can I do to amuse you ? ' She con- 
sidered a little. ' I have some odd tastes,' 
she resumed ; ' and I think I may entertain 
you if I make you acquainted with one of 
them. Are you like most other men, Mr. 
Germaine ? Do you hate cats ? ' 

The question startled me. However, I 
could honestly answer that, in this respect 
at least, I was not like other men. 

' To my thinking,' I added, ' the cat is a 
cruelly misunderstood creature — especially in 
England. Women, no doubt, generally do 
justice to the affectionate nature of cats. 
But the men treat them as if they were the 
natural enemies of the human race. The 
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men drive a cat out of their presence if it 
ventures up stairs, and set their dogs at it if 
it shows itself in the street — and then they 
turn round and accuse the poor creature 
(whose genial nature must attach itself to 
something) of being only fond of the 
kitchen ! ' 

The expression of these unpopular senti- 
ments appeared to raise me greatly in the 
estimation of Miss Dunross. 

* We have one sympathy in common, at 
any rate,' she said. *Now I can amuse 
you ! Prepare for a surprise/ 

She drew her veil over her face as she 
spoke, and, partially opening the door, rang 
my hand-bell. Peter appeared, and received 
his instructions. 

* Move the screen,' said Miss Dunross^ 
Peter obeyed ; the ruddy firelight streamed 
over the floor. Miss Dunross proceeded 
with her directions. * Open the door of the 
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cats' room, Peter; and bring me my harp. 
Don't suppose that you are going to listen 
to a great player, Mr. Germaine,' she went 
on, when Peter had departed on his singular 
errand, * or that you are likely to see the 
sort of harp to which you are accustomed, 
as a man of the modern time. I can only 
play some old Scotch airs ; and my harp is 
an ancient instrument (with new strings) — 
an heirloom in our family, some centuries 
old. When you see my harp, you will think 
of pictures of Saint Cecillia — and you will be 
treating my performance kindly if you will 
remember, at the same time, that I am no 
Saint ! ' 

She drew her chair into the firehght ; 
and sounded a whistle which she took from 
the pocket of her dress. In another moment, 
the lithe and shadowy figures of the cats 
appeared noiselessly in the red light, answer- 
ing their mistress's call. I could just count 
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six of them, as the creatures seated ^them^ 
selves demurely in a circle round the chair. 
Peter followed with the harp, and closed the 
door after him as he went out. The streak 
of dayhght being now excluded from the 
room, Miss Dunross threw back her veil, and 
took the harp on her knee ; seating herself^ 
I observed, with her face turned away from 
the fire. 

' You will have light enough to see the 
cats by,' she said, * without having too much 
light for me. Firelight does not give me the 
acute pain which I sufier when daylight falls 
on my face — I feel a certain inconvenience 
from it, and nothing more.' 

She touched the strings of her instru- 

■ 

ment — the ancient harp, as she had said, of 
the pictured Saint Cecilia; or rather, as I 
thought, the ancient harp of the Welsh 
Bards. The sound was at first unpleasantly 
high in pitch, to my untutored ear. At the 
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opening notes of the melody — a slow wail- 
ing dirge-like air — the cats began the per- 
formance by walking round their mistress. 
Now they followed each other singly ; now, 
at a change in the melody, they walked two 
and two ; and, now again, they separated 
into divisions of three each, and circled 
round the chair in opposite directions. The 
music quickened, and the cats quickened 
th^ir pace with it. Faster and faster the 
notes rang out, aiid faster and faster in the 
ruddy firelight, the cats like living shadows 
whirled round the still black figure in the 
chair, with the ancient harp on its knee. 
Anything so weird, v/ild, and ghostlike I 
never imagined before even in a dream! 
The music changed, and the whirling cats 
began to leap. One perched itself at a 
bound on the pedestal of the harp. Four 
sprang up together, and assumed their places, 
two on each of her shoulders. The last and 
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smallest of the cats took the last leap, and 
lighted on her head ! There the six creatures 
kept their positions, motionless as statues! 
Nothing moved but the wan white hands 
over the harp-strings; no sound but the 
sound of the music stirred in the room. 
Once more the melody changed. In an 
instant, the six cats were on the floor again, 
seated round the chair as I had seen them 
on their first entrance ; the harp was laid 
aside ; and the faint sweet voice said quietly, 
^I am soon tired — my cats must conclude 
their performances to-morrow/ 

She rose, and approached the bedside. 

* I leave you to see the sunset through 
your window,' she said. ' From the coming 
of the darkness to the coming of breakfast- 
time, you must not count on my services — ^I 
am taking my rest. I have no choice but 
to remain in bed (sleeping when I can) for 
twelve hours or more. The long repose 
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seems to keep my life in me. Have I and 
my cats surprised you very much ? Am I a 
witch ; and are they my famihar spirits ? 
Eemember how few amusements I have, and 
you will not wonder why I devote myself to 
teaching these pretty creatures their tricks, 
and attaching them to me like dogs ! They 
were slow at first, and they taught me ex- 
cellent lessons of patience. Now, they un- 
derstand what I want of them, and they 
learn wonderfully well. How you will amuse 
your friend, when he comes back from fish- 
ing, with the story of the young lady who 
lives in the dark, and keeps a company of 
performing cats! I shall expect you to 
amuse me to-morrow — I want you to tell me 
all about yourself, and how you came to 
visit these wild islands of ours. Perhaps, as 
the days go on, and we get better acquainted, 
you will take me a little more into your con- 
fidence, and tell me the true meaning of that 
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story of sorrow which I read on your face 
while you were asleep ? I have just enough 
of the woman left in me to be the victim of 
curiosity, when I meet with a person who 
interests me. Good-bye till to-morrow ! I 
wish you a tranquil night, and a pleasant 
waking. Come, my familiar spirits — Come 
my cat-children ! it's time we went back to 
our own side of the house.' 

She dropped the veil over her face — and, 
followed by her train of cats, ghded out of 
the room. 

Immediately on her departure, Peter ap- 
peared, and drew back the cinrtains. The 
light of the setting sun streamed in at the 
window. At the same moment, my travelling 
companion returned in high spirits, eager to 
tell me about his fishing in the lake. The 
contrast between what I saw and heard now, 
and what I had seen and heard only a few 
minutes since, was so extraordinary and so 
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startling that I almost doubted whether the 
veiled figure with the harp, and the dance of 
cats, were not the fantastic creations of a 
dream. I actually asked my friend whether 
he had found me awake or asleep when he 
came into the room ! 

Evening merged into night. Mr. Dunross 
duly made his appearance, to receive the 
latest news of my health. He spoke and 
listened absently, as if his mind was still pre- 
occupied by his studies— except when I re- 
ferred gratefully to his daughter's kindness 
to me. At her name his. faded blue eyes 
brightened ; his drooping head became erect ; 
his sad subdued voice strengthened in tone. 

' Do not hesitate to let her attend on you,' 
he said. ' Whatever interests or amuses her, 
lengthens her hfe. In her life is the breath 
of mine. She is more than my daughter — 
she is the guaxdian-angel of the house ; go 
where she may, she carries the air of Heaven 
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with her. When you say your prayers, sir, 
pray God to leave my daughter here a little 
longer.' 

He sighed heavily; his head dropped 
again on his breast — he left me. 

The hour advanced; the evening meal 
was set by my bedside. Silent Peter, taking 
his leave for the night, developed into speech. 
* I sleep next door,' he said. ' Eing when 
you want me.' My travelling-companion, 
taking the second bed in the room, reposed 
in the happy sleep of youth. In the house, 
there was dead silence. Out of the house, 
the low song of the night- w^ind, rising- and 
falling over the lake and the moor, was the 
one sound to be heard. So the first day 
ended in the hospitable Shetland house. 
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CHAPTEE n. 



THE GREEN FLAG. 



* I CONGRATULATE you, Mr. Germaine, on 
your power of painting in words. Your 
description gives me a vivid idea of Mrs. 
Van Brandt.' 

'Does the portrait please you, Miss 
Dunross?' 

' May I speak as plainly as usual ? ' 

' Certainly ! ' 

*Well, then, plainly, I don't like your 
Mrs. Van Brandt.' 

Ten days had passed ; and thus far Miss 
Dunross had made her way into my con- 
fidence already ! 

By what means had she induced me to 
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trust her with those secret and sacred sorrows 
of my hfe which I had hitherto kept for my 
mother's ear alone? I can easily recall the 
rapid and subtle manner in which her sym- 
pathies twined themselves round mine — but 
I fail entirely to trace the infinite gradations 
of approach, by which she surprised and con- 
quered my habitual reserve. The strongest 
influence of all, the influence of the eye, was 
not hers. When the hght was admitted 
into the room, she was shrouded in her veil. 
At all other times, the curtains were drawn, 
the screen was before the fire — I could see 
dimly the outUne of her face, and I could see 
no more. The secret of her influence was 
perhaps partly attributable to the simple and 
sisterly manner in which she spoke to me, 
and partly to the indescribable interest which 
associated itself with her mere presence in 
the room. Her father had told me that she 
* carried the air of Heaven with her.' In my 

c 2 
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experience, I can only say that she carried 
something with her which softly and in- 
scrutably possessed itself of my will, and 
made me as unconsciously obedient to her 
wishes as if I had been her dog. The love- 
story of my boyhood, in all its particulars, 
down even to the gift of the green-flag ; the 
mystic predictions of Dame Dermody ; the 
loss of every trace of my little Mary of former 
days ; the rescue of Mrs. Van Brandt from 
the river ; the apparition of her in the 
summer-house; the ' after-meetings with her 
in Edinburgh and in London ; the final 
parting which had left its mark of sorrow on 
my face — all these events, all these sufferings, 
I confided to her as unreservedly as I have 
confided them to these pages. And the re- 
sult, as she sat by me in the darkened room, 
was summed up, with a woman's headlong 
impetuosity of judgment, in the words I have 
just written — 'I don't like your Mrs. Van 
Brandt ! ' 
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^WhynotP'Iaskecl. 
She answered instantly, * Because you 
ought to love nobody but Mary.' 

* But Mary has been lost to me since I 
was a boy of thirteen.' 

* Be patient — and you will find her again. 
Mary is patient — Mary is waiting for you. 
When you meet her, you will be ashamed to 
remember that you ever loved Mrs. Van 
Brandt — ^you will look on your separation 
from that woman as the happiest event of 
your life. I may not live to hear of it — but 
you will live to own that I was right.' 

Her perfectly-baseless conviction that 
time would yet bring about my meeting 
with Mary, partly irritated, partly amused 
me.' 

* You seem to agree with Dame Dermody/ 
I said. * You believe that our two destinies 
are one. No matter what time may elapse, 
or what may happen in the time, you believe 
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my marriage with Mary is still a marriage 
delayed, and nothing more ? ' 

* I firmly believe it.' 

* Without knowing why — except that 
you dishke the idea of my marrying Mrs. 
Van Brandt?' 

She knew that this view of her motive 
was not far from being the right one — and 
womanlike, she shifted the discussion to new ' 
ground. 

* Why do you call her Mrs. Van Brandt ? ' 
she asked. ' Mrs. Van Brandt is the name- 
sake of your first love. If you are so fond 
of her, why don't you call her Mary ? ' 

I was ashamed to give the true reason — 
it seemed so utterly unworthy of a man of 
any sense or spirit. Noticing my hesitation, 
she insisted on my answering her ; she forced 
me to make my humihating confession. 

'The man who has parted us,' I said, 
' called her Mary. I hate him with such a 
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jealous hatred that he has even disgusted me 
with the name ! It lost all its charm for me 
when it passed Ms lips/ 

I had anticipated that she would laugh at 
me. No ! She suddenly raised her head as 
if she was looking at me intently in the 
dark. 

' How fond you must be of that woman I ' 
she said. * Do you dream of her now ? ' 

' I never dream of her now.' 

' Do you expect to see the apparition of 
her again ? ' 

' It may be so — if a time comes when 
she is in sore need of help, and when she 
has no friend to look to but me.' 

' Did you ever see the apparition of your 
little Mary ? ' 

* Never ! ' 

' But you used once to see her — as Dame 
Dermody predicted — ^in dreams ? ' 

' Yes — when I was a lad.' 
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' And in the after-time, it was not Mary, 
but Mrs. Van Brandt who came to you in 
dreams — who appeared to you in the spirit, 
when she was far away from you in the 
body? Poor old Dame Dermody! She 
little thought in her Ufetime, that her pre- 
diction would be fulfilled by the wrong 
woman ! ' 

To that result, her enquiries had inscru- 
tably conducted her! If she had only 
pressed them a little farther — ^if she had not 
unconsciously led me astray again by the 
very next question that fell from her lips — 
she must have communicated to my mind, 
the idea obscurely germinating in hers — the 
idea of a possible identity between the Mary 
of my first love and Mrs. Van Brandt ! 

' Tell me,' she went on. ' If you met 
with your httle Mary now, what would she 
be like? what sort of woman would you 
expect to see ? * 
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I could hardly help laughing. ' How 
can I tell/ I rejoined, ' at this distance of 
time ? ' 

' Try ! ' she said. 

Eeasoning my way from the known 
personality to the unknown, I searched my 
memory for the image of the frail and delicate 
child of my remembrance ; and I drew the 
picture of a frail and deUcate woman — the 
most absolute contrast imaginable to Mrs. 
Van Brandt ! 

^ The half-reahsed idea of identity in the 
mind of Miss Dunross dropped out of it 
instantly, expelled by the substantial con- 
clusion which the contrast implied. AHke 
ignorant of the after-growth of health, 
strength, and beauty which time and circum- 
stances had developed in the Mary of my 
youthful days, we had alike completely and 
unconsciously misled one another. Once^ 
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more, I had missed the discovery of the truth, 
and missed it by a hairsbreadth ! 

* I infinitely prefer yom* portrait of Mary, 
said Miss Dunross, ' to your portrait of Mrs. 
Van Brandt. Mary realises my idea of what 
a really-attractive woman ought to be. How 
you can have felt any sorrow for the loss of 
that other person (I detest buxom women !) 
passes my understanding. I can't tell you 
how interested I am in Mary ! . I want to 
know more about her. Where is that pretty 
present of needlework which the poor 
little thing embroidered for you so indus- 
triously ? Do let me see the green flag ! ' 

She evidently supposed that I carried the 
green flag about me ! I felt a little confused 
as I answered her. 

'I am sorry to disappoint you> The 
green flag is somewhere in my house in 
Perthshire.' 

* You have not got it with you ? ' she 
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exclaimed. * You leave her keepsake lying 
about anywhere? Oh, Mr. Germaine, you 
have indeed forgotten Mary ! A woman, in 
your place, would have parted with her life 
rather than part with the one memorial left 
of the time when she first loved ! ' 

She spoke with such extraordinary 
earnestness — with such agitation, I might 
almost say — that she quite startled me. 

'Dear Miss Dunross,' I remonstrated, 
' the flag is not lost.' 

' I should hope not ! ' she interposed 
quickly. 'If you lose the green flag, you 
lose the last relic of Mary — and more than 
that, if my belief is right.' 

' What do you believe ? ' 

' You will laugh at me if I tell you. I 
am afraid my first reading of your face was 
wrong — ^I am afraid you are a hard man.' 

'Indeed you do me an injustice. I 
entreat you to answer me as frankly as 
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usual. What do I lose in losing the last 
reUcofMaiy?' 

' You lose the one hope I have for you/ 
she answered gravely — 'the hope of your 
meeting and your marriage with Mary in the 

time to come. I was sleepless last night, and 

« 

I was thinking of your pretty love story by 
the banks of the bright English lake. The 
longer I thought, the more firmly I felt the 
conviction that the poor child's green flag is 
destined to have its innocent influence in 
forming your future life. Your happiness 
is waiting for you in that artless Kttle keep- 
sake ! I can't explain or justify this belief 
of mine. It is one of my eccentricities, I 
suppose — like training my cats to perform to 
the music of my harp. But, if I was your 
old friend, instead of being only your Mend 
of a few days, I would leave you no peace — 
I would beg and entreat and persist, as only 
a woman can persist — until I had made 
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Mary's gift as close a companion of yours, as 
your mother's portrait in the locket there at 
yoiu: watch chain. While the flag is with 
you, Mary's influence is with you — Mary's 
love is still binding you by the dear old tie — 
and Mary and you, after years of separation, 
will meet again f ' 

The fancy wad in itself pretty and 
poetical ; the earnestness which had given 
expression to it would have had its influence 
over a man of a far harder nature than mine. 
I confess she had made me ashamed, if she 
had done nothing more, of my neglect of 
the green flag. 

' I will look for it, the moment I am at 
home again,' I said ; ' and I will take care 
that it is carefully preserved for the future.' 

' I want more than that,' she rejoined. 
* If you can't wear the flag about you, I want 
it always to be with you — to go wherever 
you go. When they brought your luggage 
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here from the vessel at Lerwick, you were 
particularly anxious about the safety of your 
travelling writing-desk — the desk there on 
the table. Is there anything very valuable 
iiiit?' 

' It contains my money, and other things 
that I prize far more highly^^ — my mother's 
letters, and some family reUcs which I 
should be very sorry to lose. Besides, the 
desk itself has its own famihar interest as 
my constant travelling companion of many 
years past.' 

Miss Dunross rose, and came close to the 
chair in which I was sitting. 

* Let Mary's flag be your constant travel- 
hng companion,' she said. ' You have spoken 
far too gratefully of my services here as your 
nurse. Keward me beyond my deserts. 
Make allowances, Mr. Germaine, for the 
superstitious fancies of a lonely dreamy 
woman. Promise me that the green flag 
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shall take its place among the other little 
treasures in your desk ! ' 

It is needless to say that I made the 
allowances and gave the promise — gave it, 
resolving seriously to abide by it. For the 
first time since I had known her, she put her 
poor wasted hand in mine, and pressed it 
for a moment. Acting heedlessly under my 
first gratefiil impulse, I lifted her hand to 
my hps, before I released it. She started — 
trembled— and suddenly and silently passed 
out of the room. 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

SHE COMES BETWEEN US. 

What emotion had I thoughtlessly aroused 
in Miss Dunross? Had I offended or dis- 
tressed her ? Or had I, without meaning it, 
forced on her inner knowledge some deeply- 
seated feeling which she had thus far reso- 
lutely ignored ? 

I looked back through the days of my 
sojoiu^n in the house ; I questioned my own 
feelings and impressions, on the chance that 
they might serve me as a means of solving 
the mystery of her sudden flight from the 
room. 

What effect had she produced on me ? 

In plain truth, she had simply taken her 
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place in my mind, to the exclusion of every 
other person and every other subject. In 
ten days she had taken a hold on my sym- 
pathies of which other women would have 
failed to possess themselves in as many years. 
I remembered, to my shame, that my mother 
had but seldom occupied my thoughts. 
Even the image of Mrs. Van Brandt — except 
when the conversation had turned on her — 
had become a faint image in my mind ! As 
to my friends at Lerwick, from Sir James 
downwards, they had all kindly come to see 
me — and I had secretly and ungratefully re- 
joiced when their departure left the scene 
free for the return of my nurse. In two 
days more the Government vessel was to 
sail on the return voyage. My wrist was 
still painful when I tried to use it ; but the 
far more serious injury presented by the re- 
opened wound was no longer a subject of 
anxiety to myself or to anyone about me. 
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I was sufficiently restored to be capable of 
making the journey to Lerwick — if I rested 
for one night at a farm half way between 
the town and Mr. Dunross's house. Ejiowing 
this, I had nevertheless left the question of 
rejoining the vessel undecided to the very 
latest moment. The motive which I pleaded 
to my friends was — ^uncertainty as to the 
sufficient recovery of my strength. The 
motive which I now confessed to myself was 
— ^reluctance to leave Miss Dunross. 

What was the secret of her power over 
me ? What emotion, what passion, had she 
awakened in me ? Was it love ? 

No: not love. The place which Mary 
had once held in my heart, the place which 
Mrs. 7 an Brandt had taken in the after-time, 
was not the place occupied by Miss Dunross. 
How could I (in the ordinary sense of the 
word) be in love with a woman whose face 
I had never seen ? whose beauty had faded. 
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never to bloom again? whose wasted life 
hung by a thread which the accident of a 
moment might snap. The senses have their 
share in all love between the sexes which is 
worthy of the name. They had no share in 
the feeling with which I regarded. Miss 
Dunross. What was the feeUng then? I 
can only answer the question in one way. 
The feeling lay too deep in me for my 
sounding. 

What impression had I produced on 
her? What sensitive chord had I igno- 
rantly touched, when my lips touched her 
hand ? 

I confess I recoiled from pursuing the 
enquiry which I had deliberately set myself 
to mate. I thought of her shattered health ; 
of her melancholy existence in shadow and 
solitude ; of the rich treasures of such a 
heart and such a mind as hers, wasted with 
her wasting life — and I said to myself. Let 

D 2 
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her secret be sacred ! let me never again, by 
word or deed, bring the trouble which tells 
of it to the surface ! let her heart be veiled 
from me in the darkness which veils her 
face ! 

In this frame of mind towards her, I 
waited her return. 

I had no doubt of seeing her again, 
sooner or later, on that day. The post to 
the south went out on the next day ; and the 
early hoiu* of the morning at which the 
messenger called for our letters, made it a 
matter of ordinary convenience to write 
overnight. In the disabled state of my hand 
Miss Dimross had been accustomed to write 
home for me, under my dictation : she knew 
that I owed a letter to my mother, and that 
I relied as usual on her help. Her return to 
me, under these circumstances, was simply a 
question of time : any duty which she had 
once undertaken was an imperative duty in 
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her estimation, no matter how trifling it 
might be. 

The hours wore on; the day drew to 
its end — and still she never appeared. 

I left my room to enjoy the last sunny 
gleam of the dayhght in the garden attached 
to the house; first telling Peter where I 
might be found, if Miss Dunross wanted me. 
The garden was a wild place, to my southern 
notions ; but it extended for some distance 
along the shore of the island ; and it offered 
some pleasant views of the lake and the 
moorland country beyond. Slowly pursuing 
my walk, I proposed to myself to occupy 
my mind to some useful purpose, by arrange 
ing beforehand the composition of the letter 
which Miss Dunross was to write. 

To my great surprise, I found it simply 
impossible to fix my attention on the subject. 
Try as I might, my thoughts persisted in 
wandering from the letter to my mother, 
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and concentrated themselves instead — on 
Miss Dunross? No. On the question of 
my returning, or not returning to Perthshire 
by the Government vessel ? No. By some 
capricious revulsion of feeling which it 
seemed impossible to account for, my whole 
mind (now that I was out of the atmosphere 
of the darkened room) was absorbed by the 
one subject which had been hitherto so 
strangely absent from it — the subject of 
Mrs. Van Brandt ! 

My memory went back, in defiance of all 
exercise of my own will, to my last interview 
with her. I saw her again ; I heard her 
again. I tasted once more the momentary 
rapture of our last kiss; I felt once more 
the pang of sorrow that wrung me when I 
had parted with her and found myself alone 
in the street. Tears — of which I was 
ashamed, though nobody was near to see 
them — filled my eyes when I thought of the 
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months that had passed since we had last 
looked on one another, and of all that she 
might have suffered, must have suffered, in 
that time. Hundreds on hundreds of miles 
were between us — and yet she was now as 
near me as if she had been walking in the 
garden by my side ! 

This strange condition of my mind was 
matched by an equally strange condition of 
my body. A mysterious trembling shud- 
dered over me faintly from head to foot. I 
walked without feehng the ground as I trod 
on it ; I looked about me with no distinct 
consciousness of what the objects were on 
which my eyes rested. My hands were cold 
— ^and yet I hardly felt it. My head 
throbbed hotly — and yet I was not sensible 
of any pain. It seemed as if I was sur- 
rounded and enwrapped in some electric 
atmosphere which altered all the ordinary 
conditions of sensation. I looked up at the 
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clear calm sky, and wondered if a thunder- 
storm was coming. I stopped, and buttoned 
my coat round me, and questioned myself if 
I had caught a cold, or if I was going to have 
a fever. The sun sank below the moorland 
horizon ; the grey twiUght trembled over 
the dark waters of the lake. I went back to 
the house; and the vivid memory of Mrs. 
Van Brandt, still in close companionship, 
went back with me. 

The fire in my room had burnt low in 
my absence. One of the closed curtains 
had been drawn back a few inches, so as to 
admit through the window a ray of the 
dying light. Beyond the hmit where the 
light was bounded by the obscurity whicli 
filled the rest of the room, I saw Miss 
Dunross seated, with her veil drawn and her 
writing-case on her knee, waiting my return. 

I hastened to make my excuses. I 
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assured her that I had been careful to tell 
the servant where to find me. She gently 
checked me, before I could say more. 

* It's not Peter's fault,' she said. ' I told 
him not to hurry your return to the house. 
Have you enjoyed your walk ? ' 

She spoke very quietly. The faint sad 
voice was fainter and sadder than ever. 
She kept her head bent over her writing- 
case, instead of turning it towards me as usual 
while we were talking. I still felt the 
mysterious trembling which had oppressed 
me in the garden. Drawing a chair near 
the fire, I stirred the embers together, and 
tried to warm myself. Our positions in the 
room left some httle distance between us. 
I could only see her sideways, as she sat by 
the window in the sheltering darkness of the 
curtain whicli still remained drawn. 

*I think I have been too long in the 
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garden/ I said. *I feel chilled by the cold 
evening air.' 

* Will you have some more wood put on 
the fire ? ' she asked. ' Can I get you any- 
thing?' 

*No, thank you. I shall do very well 
here. I se^ you are kindly ready to write 
for me.' 

* Yes,' she said, * at your own conveni- 
ence. When you are ready, my pen is 
ready.' 

The unacknowledged reserve that had 
come between us since we had last spoken 
together was, I believe, as painfully felt by 
her as by me. We were no doubt longing 
to break through it on either side — if we 
had only known how. The writing of the 
letter would occupy us at any rate. I made 
another effort to give my mind to the subject 
— and once more it was q,n effort made in 
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vain. Knowing what I wanted to say to my 
mother, my faculties seemed to be paralysed 
when I tried to say it. I sat cowering by 
the fire — and she sat waiting with her 
writing-case on her lap. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SHE CLAIMS ME AGAIX, 



The moments passed ; the silence between 
us continued. Miss Dunross made an attempt 
to rouse me. 

' Have you decided to go back to Scotland 
with your friends at Lerwick ? ' she asked. 

' It is no easy matter/ I replied, * to de- 
cide on leaving my friends in this house.' 

Her head drooped lower on her bosom ; 
her voice sank as she answered me. 

' Think of your mother/ she said. * The 
first duty you owe is your duty to her. 
Your long absence is a heavy trial to her — 
your mother is suffering.' 
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Suflfering?' I repeated. *Her letters 
say nothing - 

' You forget that you have allowed me to 
read her letters/ Miss Dunross interposed. 
* I see the unwritten and unconscious confes- 
sion of anxiety in every line that she writes 
to you. You know, as well as I do, that 
there is cause for her anxiety. Make her 
happy by telling her that you sail for home 
with your friends. Make her happier still by 
telling her that you grieve no more over the 
loss of Mrs. Van Brandt. May I write it, in 
your name and in those words ? ' 

I felt the strangest reluctance to permit 
her to write in those terms, or in any terms, 
of Mrs. Van Brandt. The unhappy love-story 
of my manhood had never been a forbidden 
subject between us on former occasions. 
Why did I feel as if it had become a for- 
bidden subject now? Why did I evade 
giving her a direct reply ? 
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*We have plenty of time before us,' I 
said. * I want to speak to you about your- 
self.' 

She lifted her hand in the obscurity that 
surrounded her, as if to protest against the 
topic to which I had returned. I persisted 
nevertheless in returning to it. 

' If I must go back,' I went on, ' I may 
venture to say to you at parting, what I have 
not said yet. I cannot, and will not, believe 
that you are an incurable invalid. My educa- 
tion, as I have told you, has been the educa- 
tion of a medical man. I am well acquainted 
with some of the greatest living physicians, 
in Edinburgh, as well as in London. Will 
you allow me to describe your malady (as I 
understand it) to men who are accustomed 
to treat cases of intricate nervous disorder ? 
And will you let me write and tell you the 
result ? ' 

I waited for her reply. Neither by word 
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nor sign did she encourage the idea of any 
future communication with her. I ventured 
to suggest another motive which might induce 
her to receive a letter from me. 

^ Li . any case, I may find it necessary to 
write to you,' I went on. ' You firmly be- 
lieve that I and my Httle Mary are destined 
to meet again. If your anticipations are 
realised, you will expect me to tell you of it, 
surely ? ' 

Once more, I waited. She spoke — but 

# 

it was not to reply : it was only to change 
the subject. 

' The time is passing,' was all she said. 
'We have not begun your letter to your 
mother, yet.' 

It would have been cruel to contend with 
her any longer. Her voice warned me that 
she was sufiering. The faint gleam of light 
through the parted curtains was fading fast. 
It was time indeed to write the letter. I 
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could find other opportunities of speaking to 
her, before I left the house. 

*I am ready/ I answered. *Let us 
begin.' 

The first sentence was easily dictated to 
my patient secretary. I informed my mother 
that my sprained wrist was nearly restored 
to use, and that nothing prevented my leaving 
Shetland, when the lighthouse commissioner 
was ready to return. This was all that it 
was necessary to say on the subject of my 
health ; the disaster of my reopened wound 
having been, for obvious reasons, concealed 
from my mother's knowledge. Miss Dunross 
silently wrote the opening lines of the letter, 
and waited for the words that were to 
follow. 

In my next sentence, I announced the 
date at which the vessel was to sail on the 
return voyage ; and I mentioned the period 
at which my mother might expect to see me, 
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weather permitting. Those words also Miss 
Dunross wrote — and waited again. I set 
myself to consider what I should say next. 
To my surprise and alarm, I found it im- 
possible to fix my mind on the subject. My 
thoughts wandered away from my letter, in 
the strangest manner, to Mrs. Van Brandt. 
I was ashamed of myself; I was angry with 
myself — I resolved, no matter what I said, 
that I would positively finish the letter. No ! 
try as I might, the utmost ejQTort of my 
will availed me nothing. Mrs. Van Brandt's 
words at our last interview were murmuring 
in my ears — not a word of my own would 
come to me ! 

Miss Dunross laid down her pen, and 
slowly turned her head to look at me. 

* Surely you have something more to add 
to your letter ? ' she said. 

* Certainly,' I answered. * I don't know 
what is the matter with me. The efibrt of 
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dictating seems to be beyond my power this 
evening/ 

* Can I help you ? ' she asked. 

I gladly accepted the suggestion. * There 
are many things/ I said, ^ which my mother 
would be glad to hear, if I was not too stupid 
to think of them. I am sure I may trust 
your sympathy to think of them for me.* 

That rash answer offered Miss Dunross 
the opportunity of retiuning to the subject of 
Mrs. Van Brandt. She seized the opportunity 
with a woman's persistent resolution when 
she has her end in view, and is determined 
to reach it at all hazards. 

* You have not told your mother yet,' 
she said, ' that your infatuation for Mrs. Van 
Brandt is at an end. Will you put it in your 
own words ? Or shall I write it for you, 
imitating your language as well as I can ? ' 

In the state of my mind at that moment, 
her perseverance conquered me. I thought 
to myself indolently, ' If I say No, she will 
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only return to the subject again, and she 
will end (after all I owe to her kindness) in 
making me say Yes/ Before I could answer 
her, she had realised my anticipations. She 
returned to the subject ; and she made me 
say Yes. 

* What does your silence mean ? ' she 
said. ' Do you ask me to help you — and do 
you refuse to accept the first suggestion I 
ofifer ? ' 

'Take up your pen,' I rejoined. *It 
shall be as you wish.' 

* Will you dictate the words ? ' 
' I will try.' 

I tried ; and, this time, I succeeded. 
With the image of Mrs. Van Brandt vividly 
present to my mind, I arranged the first 
words of the sentence which was to tell my 
mother that my * infatuation ' was at an end ! 

* You will be glad'to hear,' I began, * that 
time and change are doing their good work.' 

E 2 
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Miss Dunross wrote the words, and paused 
in anticipation of the next sentence. The 
light faded and faded ; the room grew darker 
and darker. I went on : 

' I hope I shall cause you no more anxiety^ 
my dear mother, on the subject of Mi-s. Van 
Brandt.' 

In the deep silence, I could hear the pen 
of my secretary, travelliog steadily over the 
paper, while it wrote those words. 

' Have you written ? ' I asked, as the 
sound of the pen ceased. 

' I have written,' she answered, in her 
customary quiet tones. 

I went on again with my letter. 

'The days pass now, and I seldom or 
never think of her ; I hope I am resigned at 
last to the loss of Mrs. Van Brandt.' 

As I reached the end of the sentence, I 
heard a faint cry from Miss Dunross. Look- 
ing instantly towards her, I could just see, 
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ia the deepening darkness, that her head 
had fallen on the back of the chair. My 
first impulse was, of course, to rise and go 
to her. I had barely got to my feet, when 
some indescribable dread paralysed me on 
the instant. Supporting myself against 
the chimney-piece, I stood perfectly in- 
capable of advancing a step. The effort 
to speak was the one effort that I could 
make. 

' Are you ill ? ' I asked. 

She was able to answer me ; speaking in 
a whisper, without raising her head. 

* I am frightened,' she said. 

' What has frightened you ? ' 

I heard her shudder in the darkness. 
Instead of answering me, she whispered to 
herself, ' What am I to say to him ? ' 

'Tell me what has frightened you,' I 
repeated. ' You know you may trust me 
with the truth.' 
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She rallied her sinking strength She 
answered in these strange words : 

' Something has come between me and 
the letter that I am writing for you.' 

* What is it ? ' 

* I can't tell you/ 

* Can you see it ? ' 
*No.' 

* Can you feel it ? ' 
*Yes!' 

* What is it like ? ' 

' Like a breath of cold air between me 
and the letter.' 

' Has the window come open ? ' 

* The window is close shut/ 

* And the door?' 

* The door is shut also — as well as I can 
Bee. Make sure of it for yourself. Where 
are you ? What are you doing ? ' 

I was looking towards the window. As 
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she spoke her last words, I was conscious of 
a change in that part of the room. 

In the gap between the parted curtains 
there was a new hght shining — not the dim 
grey twihght of Nature, but a pure and 
starry radiance, a pale unearthly light. 
While I watched it, the starry radiance 
quivered as if some breath of air had stirred 
it. When it was still again, there dawned 
on me through the unearthly lustre the figure 
of a woman. By fine and slow gradations, 
it became more and more distinct. I knew 
the noble figure ; I knew the sad and tender 
smile. For the second time, I stood in the 
presence of the apparition of Mrs. Van 
Brandt. 

She was robed, not as I had last seen 
her, but in the dress which she had worn on 
the memorable evening when we met on the 
bridge — in the dress in which she had first 
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appeared to me, by the waterfall in Scot- 
land. The starry light shone round her like 
a halo. She looked at me with sorrowful 
and pleading eyes, as she had looked when 
I saw the apparition of her in the summer- 
bouse. She hfted her hand — not beckoning 
me to approach her as before, but gently 
signing to me to remain where I stood. 

I waited — feeling awe, but no fear. My 
heart was all hers as I looked at her. 

She moved ; gliding from the window to 
the chair in which Miss Dunross sat ; winding 
her way slowly round it, until she stood at 
the back. By the light of the pale halo that 
encircled the ghostly Presence, and moved 
with it, I could see the dark figure of the 
living Avoman, seated immovable in the chair. 
The wTiting-case was on her lap, with the 
letter and the pen lying on it. Her arms 
hung helpless at her sides ; her veiled head 
was now bent forward. She looked as if she 
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had been petrified in the act of trying to rise 
from her seat. 

A moment passed — and I saw the ghostly 
Presence stoop over the living woman. It 
lifted the writing-case from her lap. It 
rested the writing-case on her shoulder. Its 
white fingers took the pen, and wrote on the 
unfinished letter. It put the writing-case 
back on the lap of the living woman. Still 
standing behind the chair, it turned towards 
me. It looked at me once more. And now 
it beckoned — ^beckoned to me to approach. 

Moving without conscious will of my own, 
as I had moved when I first saw her in the 
summer-house — drawn nearer and nearer by 
an irresistible power — I approached, and 
stopped within a few paces of her. She 
advanced, and laid her hand on my bosom. 
Again I felt those strangely-mingled sensa- 
tions of rapture and awe, which had once 
before filled me when I was conscious^ 
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spiritually, of her touch. Again she spoke, in 
the low melodious tones which I recalled so 
well. Again she said the words : * Eemem- 
ber me. Come to me.' Her hand dropped 
from my bosom. The pale light in which 
she stood quivered, sank, vanished. I saw 
the twilight glimmering between the curtains 
— and I saw no more. She had spoken. 
She had gone. 

I was near Miss Dunross — ^near enough, 
when I put out my hand, to touch her. 

She started and shuddered, like a woman 
suddenly awakened from a dreadftil dream. 

' Speak to me I ' she whispered. * Let me 
know that it is you who touched me.' 

I spoke a few composing words before I 
questioned her. 

* Have you seen anything in the room ? ' 

She answered. * I have been filled with 
a deadly fear. I have seen nothing but the 
writing-case lifted from my lap.' 
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' Did you see the hand that Ufted it ? ' 
'No.' 

' Did you see a starry light, and a figure 
standing in the light ? ' 
'No.' 

* Did you see the writing-case after it was 
lifted from your lap ? ' 

* I saw it resting on my shoulder.' 

Did you see writing on the letter, which 
was not your writing ? ' 

' I saw a darker shadow on the paper 
than the shadow in which I am sitting.' 

' Did it move ? ' 

' It moved across the paper.' 

' In what direction did it move ? ' 

' From right to left.' 

' As a pen moves in writing ? ' 

' Yes. As a pen moves in writing.' 

' May I take the letter ? ' 

She handed it to me. 

' May I hght a candle ? ' 
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She drew her veil more closely over her 
face, and bowed in silence. 

I lit the candle on the mantel-piece be- 
hind her, and looked for the writing. 

There, on the blank space in the letter — 
as I had seen it before on the blank space 
in the sketch-book — there were the written 
words which the ghostly Presence had left 
behind it ; arranged once more in two lines, 
as I copy them here — 

At the Month's end 

In the shadow of St. Paul's. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



THE KISS. 



She had need of me again. She had 
claimed me again. I felt all the old love, 
all the old devotion, owning her power once 
more. Whatever had mortified or angered 
me at our last interview, was forgiven and 
forgotten now. My whole being still thrilled 
with the mingled awe and rapture of behold- 
ing the Vision of her that had come to me 
for the second time. The minutes passed — 
and I stood by the fire like a man entranced ; 
thinking only of her spoken words, ' Eemem- 
ber me. Come to me ; ' looking only at her 
mystic writing, 'At the month's end. In 
the shadow of St. Paul's.' 
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The month's end was still far off; the 
apparition of her had shown itself to me, 
imder some subtle prevision of trouble that * 
was still in the future. Ample time was 
before me for the pilgrimage to which I was 
self-dedicated already — ^my pilgrimage to 
the shadow of St. Paul's. 

Other men, in my position, might have 
hesitated as to the right understanding of 
the place to which they were bidden. Other 
men might have wearied their memories by 
recalling the churches, the institutions, the 
streets, the towns in foreign countries, all 
consecrated to Christian reverence by the 
great Apostle's name, and might have fruit^ 
lessly asked themselves in which direction 
they were first to turn their steps. No such 
difficulty troubled me. My first conclusion 
was the one conclusion that was acceptable 
to my mind. ' St. Paul's ' meant the famous 
Cathedral of London. Where the shadow 
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of the great clmrcli fell, there, at the month's 
end, I should find her, or the trace of 
her. In London once more, and nowhere 
else, I was destined to see the woman 
I loved, in the living body, as certainly 
as I had just seen her in the ghostly 
presence. 

Who could interpret the mysterious 
sympathies that still united us, in defiance 
of distance, in defiance of time? Who 
could predict to what end dur lives were 
tending in the years that were to come ? 

Those questions were still present to my 
thoughts; my eyes were still fixed on the 
mysterious writing — ^when I became instinct- 
ively aware of the strange silence in the 
room. Instantly, the lost remembrance of 
Miss Dunross came back to me. Stung by 
my own sense of self-reproach, I turned 
with a start, and looked towards her chair 
by the window. 
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The chair was empty. I was alone in 
the room. 

Why had she left me secretly, without a 
word of farewell ? Because she was suffer- 
ing, in mind or body? Or because she 
resented, naturally resented, my neglect of 
her? 

The bare suspicion that I had given her 
pain was intolerable to me. I rang the bell, 
to make enquiries. 

The bell w^as answered, not as usual by 
the silent servant Peter, but by a woman of 
middle age, very quietly and neatly dressed, 
whom I had once or twice met on the way 
to and from my room, and of whose exact 
position in the house I was still ignorant. 

' Do you wish to see Peter ? ' she asked. 

'No. I wish to know where Miss Dun- 
ross is.' 

' Miss Dunross is in her room. She has 
sent me to you with this letter.' 
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I took the letter, feeling some surprise 
and uneasiness. It was the first time Miss 
Dunross had communicated with me in that 
formal way. I tried to gain further infor- 
mation by questioning her messenger. 

' Are you Miss Dunross's maid ? ' I asked. 

' I have served Miss Dunross for many 
years,' was the answer, spoken very ungra- 
ciously. 

' Do you think she would receive me, if 
I sent you with a message to her ^ ' 

' I can't say, sir. The letter may tell 
you. You will do well to read the letter.' 

We looked at eacli other. The woman's 
pre-conceived impression of me was evi- 
dently an unfavourable one. Had I indeed 
pained or oflfended Miss Dunross ? And had 
the servant — perhaps the faithful servant 
who loved her — discovered and resented it ? 
The woman frowned as she looked at me. 

VOL. II. F 
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It would be a mere waste of words to persist 
in questioning her. I let her go. 

Left by myself again, I read the letter. 
It began, without any form of address, in 
these lines : 

' I write, instead of speaking to you, 
because my self-control has already been 
severely tried, and I am not strong enough 
to bear more. For my father's sake — not 
for my own — I must take all the care I can 
of the little health that I have left. 

' Putting together what you have told me 
of the visionary creature whom you saw in 
tlie summer-house in Scotland, and what you 
said when you questioned me in your room 
a little while since, I cannot fiiil to infer that 
the same Vision has shown itself to you, for 
the second time. The fear that I felt, the 
strange things that I saw (or thought I saw), 
may have been imperfect reflections in my 
.mind of what was passing in yours. I do 
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not stop to enquire whether we are both the 
victims of a delusion, or whether we are the 
chosen recipients of a supernatural commu- 
nication. The result, in either case, is enough 
for me. You are once more under the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Van Brandt. I will not trust 
myself to tell you of the anxieties and fore- 
bodings by which I am oppressed : I will 
only acknowledge that my one hope for you 
is in your speedy re-union with the worthier 
object of your constancy and devotion. I 
still believe, and am consoled in believing, 
that you and your first love will meet 
again. 

' Having written so far, I leave the sub- 
ject — ^not to return to it, except in my own 
thoughts. 

' The necessary preparations for your 
departure to-morrow are all made. Nothing 
remains but to wish you a safe and pleasant 
journey home. Do not, I entreat you, think 

r 2 
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me insensible of what I owe to you, if I say 
my farewell words here. 

' Tlie little ser\'ices which you have 
allowed me to render vou have brightened 
the closing days of my life. You have left 
me a treasury of happy memories which I 
shall hoard, when you are gone, with miserly 
care. Are vou wiUing to add new claims to 
my grateful remembrance ? I ask it of you, 
as a last favour — do not attempt to see me 
again ! Do not expect me to take a personal 
leave of vou ! The saddest of all words is 
" Goodbye : " I have fortitude enough to 
write it, and no more. God preserve and 
prosper you — farewell ! 

' One more request. I beg that you will 
not forget what you promised me, when I 
told you my fooUsli fancy about the green 
Hag. Wherever you go, let Mary's keepsake 
go with you. No written answer is neces- 
sarv — I would rather not receive it. Look 
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up, when you leave the house to-morrow, at 
the centre window over the doorway — that 
will be answer enough.' 

To say that these melancholy lines 
brought the tears into my eyes, is only to 
acknowledge that I had sympathies which 
could be touched. When I had in some 
degree recovered my composure, the impulse 
which urged me to write to Miss Dunross was 
too strong to be resisted. I did not trouble 
her with a long letter — I only entreated her 
to reconsider her decision, with all the art 
of persuasion which I could summon to help 
me. The answer was brought back by the 
servant who waited on Miss Dunross, in three 
resolute words : — ' It cannot be.' This time 
the woman spoke out before she left me. 
* If you have any regard for my mistress,' 
she said sternly, ' don't make her write to 
you again.' She looked at me with a last 
lowering frown, and left the room. 
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It is needless to say that the faithful 
servant's words only increased my anxiety to 
see Miss Dunross once more before we parted 
— perhaps for ever. My one last hope of 
success in attaining this object lay in ap- 
proaching her indirectly through the inter- 
cession of her father. 

I sent Peter to enquire if I might be 
permitted to pay my respects to his master 
that evening. My messenger returned with 
un answer which was a new disappointment 
to me. Mr. Dunross begged that I would 
excuse him if he deferred the proposed in- 
terview until the next morning. The next 
morning was the morning of my departure. 
Did the message mean that he had no wish 
to see me again until the time had come to 
take leave of him? I enquired of Peter 
whether his master was particularly occupied 
that evening. He was unable to tell me. 
' The Master of Books ' was not in his study 
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as usual. When he sent his message to me, 
he was sitting by the sofa in his daughter's 
room. 

Having answered in those terms, the man 
left me by myself until the next morning. I 
do not wish V my bitterest enemy a sadder 
time in his life than the time I passed, on 
the last night of my residence under Mr. 
Dunross's roof. 

After walking to and fro in the room 
until I was weary, I thought of trying to 
divert my mind from the sad thoughts that 
oppressed it, by reading. The one candle 
which I had lit failed to sufficiently illu- 
minate the room. Advancing to the mantel- 
piece to light the second candle which stood 
there, I noticed the unfinished letter to my 
mother lying where I had placed it, when 
Miss Dunross's servant first presented herself 
before me. Having lit the second candle, I 
took up the letter to put it away among my 
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other papers. Doing this (while my thoughts 
were still dwelling on Miss Dunross), I 
mechanically looked at the letter again — ^and 
instantly discovered a change in it. 

The written characters traced by the 
hand of the apparition had vanished ! Below 
the last lines written by Miss Dunross, 
nothing met my eye now but the blank 
white paper ! 

My first impulse was to look at my 
watch. 

When the ghostly Presence had written 
in my sketchTbook, the characters had dis- 
appeared after an interval of three hours. 
On this occasion, as nearly as I could 
calculate, the wTiting had vanished in one 
hour only. 

Eeverting to the conversation which I 
had hell with Mrs. Van Brandt when we 
met at Saint Antliony's Well, and to the 
discoveries which followed at a later period 
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of my life, I can only repeat that she had 
again been the subject of a trance or dream, 

# 

when the apparition of her showed itself to 
me for the second time. As before, she had 
freely trusted me and freely appealed to me 
to help her, in the dreaming state, when her 
spirit was free to recognise my spirit. When 
she had come to herself, after an interval of 
an hour, she had again felt ashamed of the 
familiar manner in which she had communi- 
cated with me in the trance ; had again 
unconsciously counteracted by her waking- 
will the influence of her sleeping-will ; and 
had thus caused the writing once more to 
disappear, in an hour from the moment when 
the pen had traced (or seemed to trace) it. 

This is still the one explanation that I 
can offer. At the time when the incident 
happened, I was far from being fully ad- 
mitted to the confidence of Mrs. Van Brandt ; 
and I was necessarily incapable of arriving at 
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any solution of the mystery right or wrong. 
I could only put away the letter, doubting 
vaguely whether my own senses had not 
deceived me. After the distressing thoughts 
which Miss Dunross's letter had roused in 
my mind, I was in no humour to employ my 
ingenuity in finding a clue to the mysjtery of 
the vanished writing. My ner\'es were irri- 
tated ; I felt a sense of angry discontent with 
myself and with others. ' Go where I may ' 
(I thought impatiently), ' the disturbing in- 
fluence of women seems to be the only in- 
fluence that I am fated to feel.' As I still 
paced backwards and forwards in my room, 
— it was useless to think now of fixing 
my attention on a book — ^I fancied I 
understood the motives which made men 
as young as I was retire to end their 
lives in a monastery. I drew aside the 
window curtains, and looked out. The only 
prospect that met my view was the black 
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gulf of darkness in which the lake lay- 
hidden. I could see nothing ; I could do 
nothing ; I could think of nothing. The 
one alternative before me was the alternative 
of trying to sleep. My medical knowledge 
told me plainly that natural sleep was, in 
my nervous condition, one of the unattain- 
able luxuries of life, for that night. The 
medicine-chest which Mr. Dunross had placed 
at my disposal remained in the room. I 
mixed for myself a strong sleeping draught, 
and sullenly took refuge from my troubles 
in bed. 

It is a pecuharity of most of the soporific 
drugs that they not only act in a totally 
difierent manner on different constitutions, 
but that they are not even to be depended 
on to act always in the same manner on the 
same person. I had taken care to extmguish 
the candles before I got into my bed. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, after I had laid 
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quietly in the darkness for half-an-hour, the 
draught that I had taken would have sent me 
to sleep. In the present state of my nerves 
the draught stupefied me, and did no more. 

Hour after hour, I lay perfectly still, with 
my eyes closed, in the semi sleeping, semi- 
wakeful state which is so ciu-iously charac- 
teristic of the ordinary repose of a dog. As 
the night wore on, such a sense of heaviness 
oppressed my eyehds that it was literally im- 
possible for me to open them — such a master- 
ful languor possessed all my muscles that I 
could no more move on my pillow than if I 
had been a corpse. And yet, in this somno- 
lent condition, my mind was able to pursue 
lazy trains of pleasant thought. My sense of 
heai'ing was so acute that it caught the 
faintest sounds made by the passage of the 
night breeze through the rushes of the lake. 
Inside my bedchamber, I was even more 
keenly sensible of those weird night-noises 
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in the heavy furniture of a room, of those 
sudden settlements of extinct coals in the 
grate, so famihar to bad sleepers, so startling 
to overwrought nerves ! It is not a scienti- 
fically correct statement, but it exactly des- 
cribes my condition, that night, to say that 
one-half of me was asleep and the other half 
awake. 

How many hours of the night had passed, 
when my irritable sense of hearing became 
aware of a new sound in the room, I cannot 
tell. I can only relate that I found myself 
on a sudden listening intently, with fast-closed 
eyes. The sound that disturbed me was the 
faintest sound imaginable, as of something 
soft and light travelling slowly over the sur- 
face of the carpet, and brushing it just loud 
enough to be heard. 

Little by little, the sound came nearer 
and nearer to my bed — and then suddenly 
stopped just as I fancied it was close by me. 
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I still lay immovable, with closed eyes ; 
drowsily waiting for the next sound that 
might reach my ears ; drowsily content with 
the silence, if the silence continued. My 
thoughts (if thoughts they could be called) 
were drifting back again into their former 
course, when I became suddenly conscious 
of soft breathing just above me. The next 
moment, I felt a touch on my forehead — 
light, soft., tremulous, Uke the touch of lips 
that had kissed me. There was a momentary 
pause. Then, a low sigh trembled through 
the silence. Then, I heard again the still 
small sound of something brushing its way 
over the carpet ; travelling this time from 
my bed, and moving so rapidly that in a 
moment more it was lost in the silence of the 
night. 

Still stupefied by tlie drug that I had 
taken, I could lazily wonder what had hap- 
pened, and I could do no more. Had living 
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lips really touched me? Was the sound 
that I had heard really the sound of a sigh ? 
Or was it all delusion, beginning and ending 
in a dream ? The time passed without my 
deciding, or caring to decide, those questions. 
Minute by minute, the composing influence 
of the draught began at last to strengthen its 
hold on my brain. A cloud seemed to pass 
softly over my last waking impressions. One 
after another, the ties broke gently that held 
me to conscious life. I drifted peacefully 
mto perfect sleep. 

Shortly after sunrise I awoke. When I 
regained the use of my memory, my first 
clear recollection was the recollection of the 
soft breathing which I had felt above me — 
then of the touch on my forehead, and of 
the sigh which I had heard after it. Was it 
possible that someone had entered my room 
in the night ? It was quite possible. I had 
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not locked the door — I had never been in 
the habit of locking the door during my 
residence under Mr. Dunross's roof. 

After thinking it over a little, I rose to 
examine my room. 

Nothing in the shape of a discovery 
rewarded me, until I reached the door. 
Though I had not locked it overnight, I had 
certainly satisfied myself that it was closed 
before I went to bed. It was now ajar. 
Had it opened again, through being imper- 
fectly shut ? or had a person, after entering 
and leaving my room, forgotten to close it ? 

Accidentally looking downwards while I 
was weighing these probabilities, I noticed a 
small black object on the carpet, Ijdng just 
under the key, on the inner side of the door. 
I picked the thing up, and found that it was 
a torn morsel of black lace. 

The instant I saw the fragment, I was 
reminded of the long black veil, hanging 
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below her waist, which it was the habit' of 
Miss Dunross to wear. Was it her dress 
then that I had heard softly travelhng over 
the carpet ; her kiss that had touched my 
* forehead ; her sigh that had trembled through 
the silence? Had the ill-fated and noble 
creature taken her last leave of mc in the 
dead of night; trusting the preservation of 
her secret to the deceitful appearances which 
persuaded her that I was asleep ? I looked 
again at the fragment of black lace. Her 
long veil might easily have been caught, and 
torn, by the projecting key, as she passed 
rapidly through the door on her way out of 
my room. Sadly and reverently I laid the 
morsel of lace among the treasured memorials 
which I had brought with me from home. 
To the end of her life, I vowed it, she should 
be left undisturbed in the belief that her 
secret was safe in her own breast ! Ardently 
as I still longed to take her hand at parting, 
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I now resolved to make no fiirther effort to 
see her. I might not be master of my own 
emotions ; something in my face or in my 
manner might betray me to her quick and 
dehcate perception. Knowing what I now 
knew, tlie last sacrifice I could make to her, 
would be to obey her wishes. I made the 
sacrifice. 

In an hour more Peter informed me that 

f 

the ponies were at the door, and that the 
Master was waiting for me in the outer 
hall. 

I noticed that IMr. Dunross gave me his 
hand, without looking at me. His faded 
blue eyes, during the few minutes while we 
were together, were not once raised from the 
ground. 

' (jod speed you on your journey, sir, and 
guide you safely home,' he said. ' I beg you 
to forgive me if I fail to accompany you on. 
the first few miles of your journey. There 
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are reasons which obhge me to remain with 
my daughter in the house/ 

He was scrupulously, almost painfully, 
courteous — ^but there was something in his 
manner which, for the first time in ray ex- 
perience, seemed designedly to keep me at a 
distance from him. Knowing the intimate 
sympathy, the perfect confidence, which 
existed between the father and daughter, a 
doubt crossed my mind, whether the secret 
of the past night was entirely a secret to Mr. 
Dunross. His next words set that doubt at 
rest, and showed me the truth. 

In thanking him for his good wishes, I 
attempted also to express to him (and through 
him to Miss Dunross) my sincere sense of 
gratitude for the kindness which I had re- 
ceived under his roof. He stopped me, 
pohtely and resolutely ; speaking with that 
quaintly precise choice of language which I 

a 2 
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had remarked as characteristic of him at our 
first interview. 

* It is ill your power, sir/ he said, ' to re- 
turn any obUgation which you may think 
3'ou have incurred on leaving my house. If 
you will be pleased to consider your residence 
here as an unimportant episode in your life, 
which ends — absolutely ends — with your de- 
parture, you will more than repay any kind- 
ness that you may have received as my guest. 
In saying this, I speak under a sense of duty 
which does entire justice to you^ as a gentle- 
man and a man of honour. I am sure I may 
trust to your discretion, not to misjudge my 
motives, if I abstain from explaining myself 
any farther.' 

A faint colour flushed his pale cheeks. 
He waited, with a certain proud resignation, 
for my reply. I respected her secret, res- 
pected it more resolutely than ever, befor 
her father. 
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* After all that I owe to you, sir,' I an- 
swered, 'your wishes are my commands/ 
Saying that, and saying no more, I bowed to 
him with marked respect, and left the house. 

Mounting my pony at the door, I looked 
lip at the centre w^indow, as she had bid- 
den me. It was open ; but dark curtains, 
jealously closed, kept out the light from the 
room within. At the sound of the pony's 
hoofs on the rough island road, as the animal 
moved, the curtains were parted for a few 
inches only. Through the gap in the dark 
draperies, a wan white hand appeared ; 
waved tremulously a last farewell ; and 
vanished from my view. The curtains 
closed again on her dark and solitary life. 
The dreary wind sounded its long low dirge 
over the rippling waters of the lake. The 
ponies took their places in the ferry-boat 
which was kept for the passage of animals 
to and from the island. With slow regular 
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strokes the men rowed us to the mainland, 
and took their leave. I looked back at the 
distant house. I thought of her in the dark 
room, waiting patiently for death. Burning 
tears bhnded me. The guide took my 
bridle in his hand. 

* You're not well, sir,' he said ; * I will 
lead the pony.' 

When I looked again at the landscape 
round me, wc had descended in the interval 
from the higher ground to the lower. The 
house and the lake had disappeared, to be 
seen no more. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



IN THE SHADOW OF SAINT PAUL'S. 



In ten days I was at home again — ^and my 
mother's arms were roimd me. 

I had left her for my sea voyage very 
unwillingly — seeing that she was in delicate 
health. On my return, I was grieved to 
observe a change for the worse, for which 
her letters had not prepared me. Consulting 
our medical friend Mr. MacGlue, I found 
that he too had noticed my mother's failing 
health, but that he attributed it to an easily 
removable cause— to the climate of Scot- 
land. My mother's childhood and early life 
had been passed on the southern shores of 
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England. The change to the raw keen air 
of the north had been a trying change to 
a person at her age. In Mr. MacGlue's 
opinion, the wise course to take would be 
to return to the south before the autumn 
was farther advanced, and to make our 
arrangements for passing the coming winter 
at Penzance or Torquay. 

Eesolved as I was to keep the mysterious 
appointment which summoned me to London 
at the month's end, Mr. MacGlue's suggestion 
met with no opposition on my part. It had, 
to my mind, the great merit of obviating the 
necessity of a second separation from my 
mother — assuming that she approved of the 
doctor's advice. I put the question to her the 
same day. To my infinite relief she was not 
only ready, but eager, to take the joiurney to 
the south. The season had been unusually 
wet, even for Scotland ; and my mother 
reluctantly confessed that she *did feel a 
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certain longing ' for the mild air and genial 
sunshine of the Devonshire coast. 

We arranged to travel in our own com- 
fortable carriage by post — resting of course 
at inns on the road at night. In the days 
before railways it was no easy matter for an 
invalid to travel from Perthshire to London 
— even with a light carriage and four horses. 
Calculating our rate of progress from the 
date of our departure, I found that we had 
just time, and no more, to reach London on 
the last day of the month. 

I shall say nothing of the secret anxieties 
which weighed on my mind, under these 
circumstances. Happily for me, on every 
account, my mother's strength held out. 
The easy, and (as we then thought) the rapid 
rate of travelling, had its invigorating effect 
on her nerves. She slept better when we 
rested for the night than she had slept at 
home. After twice being delayed on the 
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road, we arrived in London at three o'clock 
on the afternoon of the last day of the 
month. Had I reached ray destination in 
time? 

As I interpreted the writing of the appa- 
rition, I had still some hours at my disposal. 
The phrase, * at the month's end,' meant, as 
I understood it, at the last hour of the last 
day in the month. If I took up my position 
' under the shadow of St. Paul's ' (say), at ten 
that night, I should arrive at the place of 
meeting with two hours to spare, before the 
last stroke of the clock marked the beginning 
of the new month. 

At half-past nine, I left my mother to 
rest after her long journey, and privately 
quitted the house. Before ten, I was at my 
post. The night was fine and clear ; and the 
huge shadow of the cathedral marked dis- 
tinctly the hmits within which I had been 
bidden to wait, on the watch for events. 
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The great clock of St. Paul's struck ten 
— and nothing happened. 

The next hour passed very slowly. I 
walked up and down ; at one time absorbed 
in my own thoughts ; at anotlier, engaged in 
watching the gradual diminution in the 
number of foot passengers who passed me as 
the night advanced. The City (as it is called) 
is the most popidous part of London in the 
daytime. But, at night, when it ceases to be 
the centre of commerce, its busy population 
melts away, and the empty streets assume 
the appearance of a remote and deserted 
quarter of the metropolis. As the half-hour 
after ten struck — then the quarter to eleven 
— then the hour — the pavement steadily 
became more and more deserted. I could 
count the foot passengers now by twos and 
threes ; and I could see the places of public 
refreshment within my view beginning al- 
ready to close for the night. 
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I looked at the (?lock : it pointed to ten 
minutes past eleven. At that hour, could I 
hope to meet Mrs. Van Brandt alone, in the 
public street ? 

The more I thought of it, the less likely 
such an event seemed to be. The more 
reasonable probability was that I might meet 
her once more, accompanied by some friend 
— perhaps under the escort of Van Brandt 
himself. I wondered whether I should 
preserve my self-control, in the presence of 
that man, for the second time. 

While my thoughts were still piu'suing 
this direction, my attention was recalled 
to passing events by a sad little voice, put- 
ting a strange little question close at my 
side. 

' If you please, sir, do you know where I 
can find a chemist's shop open at this time 
of night ? ' 

I looked round, and discovered a poorly 
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clad little boy, with a basket over his arm, 
and a morsel of paper in his hand. 

' The chemists' shops are all shut,' I said. 
' If you want any medicine, you must ring 
the night-bell.' 

* I dursn't do it, sir,' repUed the small 
stranger. ' I am such a little boy, I'm afraid 
of their beating me if I ring them up out of 
their beds, without somebody to speak for me.' 

The httle creature looked at me under 
the street lamp with such a forlorn experi- 
ence of being beaten for trifling offences in 
his face, that it was impossible to resist the 
impulse to help him. 

* Is it a serious case of illness ? ' I said. 
' I don't know, sir.' 

* Have you got a doctor's prescription ? ' 
He held out his morsel of paper. 

' 1 have got this,' he said. 
I took the paper from him, and looked 
at it. 
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It was an ordinary prescription for a 
tonic mixtiure. I looked first at the doctor's 
signature : it was the name of a perfectly 
obscure person in the profession. Below it 
was written the name of the patient for 
whom the medicine had been prescribed. I 
started as I read it. The name was ' Mrs. 
Brand.' 

The idea instantly struck me that this 
(so far as sound went, at any rate) was the 
EngHsh equivalent of Brandt. 

' Do you know the lady who sent you for 
the medicine ? ' I asked. 

' Oh, yes, sir ! She lodges with mother — 
and she owes for rent. I have done every- 
thing she told me except getting the physic. 
I've pawned her ring, and I've bought the 
bread and butter and eggs, and I've taken 
care of the change. Mother looks to the 
change for her rent. It isn't my fault, sir, 
that I've lost myself. I am but ten years 
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old — and all the chemists' shops are shut 
up!' 

Here ray Httle friend's sense of his un- 
merited misfortunes overpowered him, and 
he began to cry. 

' Don't cry, my man ! ' I said : ' I'll help 
you. Tell me something more about the 
lady first. Is she alone ? ' 

' She's got her little girl vnth her, 
su:. 

My heart quickened its beat. The boy's 
answer reminded me of that other httle girl 
whom my mother had once seen. 

* Is the lady's husband with her ? ' I asked 
next. 

' No, sir — not now. He was with her ; 
but he went away — and he hasn't come back 
yet.' 

I put a last conclusive question. 

' Is her husband an Englishman ? ' I en- 
quired. 
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* Mother says he is a foreigner/ the boy 
answered. 

I turned away to hide my agitation. 
Even the child might have noticed it. 

PassiniT under the name of ' Mrs. Brand ' 
— poor, so poor that she was obhged to 
pawn her ring — ^left by a man who was a 
foreigner, alone with her little girl — ^was I 
on the trace of her at that moment ? Was 
this lost child destined to be the innocent 
means of leading me back to the woman I 
loved, in her direst need of sympathy and 
help ? The more I thought of it, the more 
strongly the idea of returning wath the boy 
to the house in which his mother's lodger 
lived, fastened itself on my mind. The clock 
struck the quarter past eleven. If my 
anticipations ended in misleading me I had 
still three-quarters of an hour to spare, be- 
fore the month reached its end. 

* Where do you live ? ' I asked. 
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The boy mentioned a street, the name of 
which I then heard for the first time. All 
he could say, when I asked for further par- 
ticulars, was that he lived close by the 
river — in which direction he was too 
confused and too frightened to be able to 
teli me. 

While we were still trying to understand 
each other, a cab passed slowly at some little 
distance. I hailed the man, and mentioned 
the name of the street to him. He knew it 
perfectly well. The street was rather more 
than a mile away from us, in an easterly 
direction. He undertook to drive me there, 
and to bring me back to St. Paul's (if neces- 
sary) in less than twenty minutes. I opened 
the door of the cab, and told my little friend 
to get in. The boy hesitated. 

' Are we going to the chemist's, if you 
please, sir? ' he asked. 

* No. You are going home first, with me.' 

VOL. II. u 
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The boy began to cry again. 

' Mother will beat me, sir, if I go back 
without the medicine.' 

'I will take care that your mother 
doesn't beat you. I am a doctor myself; 
and I want to see the lady before we get 
the medicine for her.' 

The announcement of my profession ap- 
peared to inspire the boy with a certain 
confidence. But he still showed no dis- 
position to accompany me to his mother's 
house. 

'Do you mean to charge the lady 
anything ? ' he asked. ' The money I've got 
on the ring isn't much. Mother won't like 
having it taken out of her rent.' 

'I won't charge the lady a farthing,' I 
answered. 

The boy instantly got into the cab. 'All 
right,' he said, ' as long as mother gets her 
money.' 
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Alas for the poor ! Tlie child's education 
in the sordid anxieties of hfe was completed 
already at ten years old ! 

We drove away. 
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CHAPTEK Vn. 

I KEEP MY APPOINTMEXT. 

The poverty-stricken aspect of the street, 
when we entered it ; the dirty and dilapida- 
ted condition of the house, when we drew up 
at the door, would have warned most men, 
in my position, to prepare themselves for a 
distressing discovery when they were ad- 
mitted to the interior of the dwelling. The 
first impression which the place produced on 
my mind suggested on the contrary that the 
boy's answers to my questions had led me 
astray. It was simply impossible to associate 
Mrs. Van Brandt (as I remembered her) with 
the spectacle of sur^h squalid poverty as I 
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now beheld. I rang the door-bell, feeling 
persuaded beforehand that my enquiries 
would lead to no useful result. 

As I lifted my hand to the bell, my little 
companion's dread of a beating revived in 
full force. He hid himself behind me ; and 
when I asked what he was about, he answered 
confidentially, ' Please stand between us, sir, 
when mother opens the door ! ' 

A tall and truculent woman answered 
the bell. No introduction was necessary. 
Holding a cane in her hand, she stood self- 
proclaimed as my small friend's mother. 

' I thought it was that vagabond of a boy 
of mine,' she explained, as an apology for the 
exhibition of the cane. ' He has been gone 
on an errand more than two hours. What 
did you please to want, sir ? ' 

I interceded for the unfortunate boy, 
before I entered on my own business. 

' I must beg you to forgive your son, this 
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time,' I said. 'I found him lost in the 
streets ; and I have brought him home.' 

The woman's astonishment when she 
lieard what I had done, and discovered her 
son behind me, literally struck her dumb. 
The language of the eye, superseding on this 
occasion the language of the tongue, plainly 
revealed the impression that I had produced 
on her : — ' You bring my lost brat home in 
a cab ? Mr. Stranger, you are mad.' 

'I hear that you have a lady named 
Brand lodging in the house,' I went on. ' I 
dare say I am mistaken in supposing her to 
be a lady of the s^me name whom I know. 
But I should like to make sure whether I am 
right or wrong. Is it too late to disturb your 
lodger to-night ? ' 

The woman recovered the use of her 
tongue. 

' My lodger is up and waiting for that 
httle fool, who doesn't know his way about 
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London yet ! ' She emphasised those words 
by shaking her brawny fist at her son — who 
instantly returned to his place of refuge be- 
hind the tail of my coat. ' Have you got 
the money ? ' enquired this terrible person, 
shouting at her hidden offspring over my 
shoulder. ' Or have you lost that as well as 
your own stupid little self ? ' 

The boy showed himself again, and put 
the money into his mother's knotty hand. 
She counted it, with eyes which satisfied 
themselves fiercely that each coin was of 
genuine silver — and then became partially 
pacified. 

' Go along upstairs,' she growled, ad- 
dressing her son ; ' and don't keep the lady 
waiting any longer. They're half-starved, 
she and her child,' the woman proceeded, 
turning to me. * The food my boy has got 
for them in his basket will be the first food 
the mother has tasted to-day. She's pawned 
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everything by this time ; and what she's to 
do unless you help her is more than I can 
say. The doctor does what he can — but he 
told me to-day, if she wasn't better nourished 
it was no use sending for him. Follow the 
boy ; and see for yourself if it's the lady you 
know.' 

I Hstened to the woman, still feeling 
persuaded that I had acted under a delusion 
in going to her house. How was it possible 
to associate the charming object of my heart's 
worship with the miserable story of destitu- 
tion which I had just heard ? I stopped the 
boy on the first landing, and told him to 
announce me simply as a doctor, who had 
been informed of Mrs. Brand's illness and 
who had called to see her. 

We ascended a second flight of stairs, 
and a third. Arrived now at the top of the 
liouse. the boy knocked at the door that was 
nearest to us on the landing. No audible 
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voice replied. He opened the door without 
ceremony, and went in. I waited outside to 
hear what was said. The door was left ajar. 
If the voice of ' Mrs. Brand ' was (as I believed 
it would prove it to be) the voice of a 
stranger, I resolved to offer her delicately- 
such help as lay within my power, and to 
return forthwith to my post under 'the 
shadow of St. Paul's.' 

The first voice that spoke to the boy was 
the voice of a child. 

'I'm so hungry, Jemmy — I'm so 
hungry ! ' 

'AH right, missy — I've got you some- 
hing to eat.' 

' Be quick, Jemmy ! Be quick ! ' 

There was a momentary pause — and then 
I heard the boy's voice once more. 

' There's a slice of bread-and-butter. 
Missy. You must wait for your egg till I 
can boil it. Don't you eat too fast, or you'll 
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choke yourself. What's the matter with 

your mamma ? Are you asleep, ma'am '? ' 

I could barely hear the answering voice 

— it was so faint; and it uttered but one 
word: 'No!' 

The boy spoke again. 

'Cheer up, Missus. There's a doctor 
waiting outside to see you.' 

This time there was no audible reply. 
The boy showed himself to me at the door. 
' Please to come in, sir. I can't make any- 
thing of her.' 

It would have been misplaced delicacy 
to have hesitated any longer to enter the 
room. I went in. 

There, at the opposite end of a miserably 
furnished bedchamber, lying back feebly in 
a tattered old arm-chair, was one more 
among the thousands of forlorn creatures, 
starving that night in the great city. A white 
handkerchief was laid over her face as if to 
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screen it from the flame of the fire hard by. 
She lifted the handkerchief, startled by the 
sound of my footsteps as I entered the room. 
I looked at her, and saw in the white, wan, 
deathlike face — ^the face of the woman I 
loved ! 

For a moment, the horror of the dis- 
covery turned me faint and giddy. In an- 
other instant I was kneeling by her chair. 
My arm was round her — her head lay on my 
shoulder. She was past speaking, past cry- 
ing out : she trembled silently, and that was 
all. I said nothing. No words passed my 
lips, no tears came to my relief. I held her 
to me ; and she let me hold her. The child 
devouring its bread and butter at a little 
round table, stared at us. The boy, on his 
knees before the grate, stared at us. And 
the slow minutes lagged on — and the buzzing 
of a fly in a corner was the only sound in 
the room. 
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The instincts of the profession to which I 
had been trained, rather than any active 
sense of the horror of the situation in which 
I was placed, roused me at last. She was 
starving ! I saw it in the deadly colour of 
her skin ; I felt it in the faint quick flutter of 
her pulse. I called the boy to me ; and sent 
him to the nearest public-house for wine and 
biscuits. ' Be quick about it,' I said, ' and 
you shall have more money for yourself than 
ever you had in your life ! ' The boy looked 
at me — spat on the coins in his hand — said, 
' That's for luck ! ' — and ran out of the room 
as never boy ran yet. 

I turned to speak my first words of com- 
fort to the mother. The cry of the child 
stopped me. 

' I'm so hungry ! I'm so hungry ! ' 

I set more food before the famished child, 
and kissed her. She looked up at me with 
wondering eyes. 
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' Are you a new papa ? ' the little creature 
asked. ' My other papa never kisses me.' 

I looked at the mother. Her eyes were 
closed; the tears flowed slowly over her 
worn white cheeks. 1 took her frail hand 
in mine. ' Happier days are coming,' 1 
said ; ' you are my care now.' There was 
no answer. She still trembled silently — 
and that was all. 

In less than five minutes the bey returned, 
and earned his promised reward. He sat 
on the floor by the fire counting his treasure, 
the one happy creature in the room. I 
soaked some crumbled morsels of biscuit in 
the wine — and, little by little, I revived her 
faihng strength by nourishment administered 
at intervals in that cautious form. After 
awhile she raised her head, and looked at me, 
with wondering eyes that were pitiably hke 
the eyes of her child. A faint delicate flush 
began to show itself in her face. She spoke 
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to me, for the first time, in whispering tones 
that I could just hear as I sat close at her 
side. 

' How did you find me ? Who showed 
you the way to this place ? ' 

She paused ; painfully recalling the me- 
mory of sometliing that was slow to come 
back. Her colour deepened ; she found the 
lost remembrance, and looked at me with a 
timid curiosity. ' What brought you here ?*' 
she asked. ' Was it my dream ? ' 

' Wait, dearest, till you are stronger ; and 
I will tell you all.' 

I Ufted her gently, and . laid her on the 
wretched bed. The child followed us, and, 
chmbing to the bedstead with my help, 
nestled at her mother's side. I sent the boy 
away to tell' the mistress of the house that I 
should remain w^ith my patient, watching 
her progress towards recovery, through the 
night. He went out, jingling his money 
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joyfully in his pocket. We three were left 
together. 

As the long hours followed, each other, 
she fell at intervals into a broken sleep ; 
waking with a start, and looking at me wildly 
as if I had been a stranger at her bedside. 
Towards morning, the noiurishment which I 
still carefully administered wrought its health- 
ful change in her pulse, and composed her 
to quieter slumbers. When the sun rose she 
was sleeping as peacefully as the child at her 
side. I was able to leave her, until my re- 
turn later in the day, under the care of the 
woman of the house. The magic of money 
transformed this termagant and terrible per- 
son into a docile and attentive nurse — so 
eager to follow my instructions exactly that 
she begged me to commit them to writing 
before I went away. For a moment, I still 
lingered alone at the bedside of the sleeping 
woman ; and satisfied myself for the hun- 
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dredth time that her life was safe, before I 
left her. It was the sweetest of all rewards 
to feel sure of this — to touch her cool fore- 
head lightly with my lips — to look, and look 
again, at the poor worn face, always dear, 
always beautiful, to my eyes, change as it 
might. I closed the door softly, and went 
out in the bright morning, a happy man 
again. So close together rise the springs of 
joy and sorrow in human Ufe ! So near in 
our heart, as in our heaven, is the brightest 
sunshine to the blackest cloud ! 
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CHAPTEE vnr. 

CONVERSATION WITH MY MOTHER. 

I REACHED my own house in time to snatch 
two or three hours of repose, before I paid 
my customary morning visit to my mother 
in her own room. I observed in her recep- 
tion of me, on this occasion, certain peculia- 
rities of look and manner which were far 
from being famiUar in my experience of 
her. 

When our eyes first met, she regarded 
me with a wistful questioning look, as if she 
was troubled by some doubt which she shrank 
from expressing in words. And, when I 
enquired after her health as usual, she sur- 
prised me by answering as impatiently as if 

VOL II. I 
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she resented my having mentioned the sub- 
ject. For a moment, I was inclmedto think 
these changes signified that she had discovered 
my absence from home during the night, and 
that she had some suspicion of the true cause 
of it. But she never alluded, even in the 
most distant manner, to Mrs. Van Brandt ; 
and not a word dropped from her Hps which 
imphed, directly or indirectly, that I had 
pained or disappointed her. I could only 
conclude that she had something important 
to say, in relation to herself or to me — and 
that for reasons of her own she abstained 
from giving expression to it for the present. 

Keverting to our ordinary topics of 
conversation, we touched on the subject 
(always interesting to my mother) of my 
visit to Shetland. Speaking of this, we 
naturally spoke also of Miss Dunross. Here 
again, when I least expected it, there was 
another surprise in store for me. 



^ 
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' You were talking, the other day,' said 
my mother, * of the green flag which poor 
Dermody's daughter worked for you, when 
you were both children. Have you really 
kept it all this time ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' Where have you left it ? In Scotland ? ' 

' I have brought it with me to London.' 

'Why?' 

I mentioned the promise which I had 
given to Miss Dunross. 

My mother smiled. 

*Is it possible, George, that you think 
about this as the young lady in Shetland 
thinks? After all the years that have 
passed, do you believe in the green flag 
being the means of bringing Mary Dermody 
and yourself together again ? ' 

' Certainly not ! I am only humour- 
ing one of the fancies of poor Miss Dun- 
ross. Could I refuse to grant her trifling 

I 3 
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request, after all I owed to her kind- 
ness ? ' 

The smile left my mother's face. She 
looked at me attentively. 

' Miss Dunross seems to have produced 
a very favourable impression on you/ she 
said. 

'I own it. I feel deeply interested in 
her.' 

'If she had not been an incurable 
invaUd, George, I too might have become 
interested in Miss Dunross — perhaps in the 
character of my daughter-in-law ? ' 

' It is useless, mother, to speculate on 
what 77iight have happened. The sad reality 
is enough.' 

My mother paused a little, before she put 
her next question to me. 

' Did Miss Dunross always keep her veil 
drawn, in your presence, when there happened 
to be a light in the room ? ' 
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' Always.' 

' She never even let you catch a momen- 
tary glance at her face ? ' 

* Never/ 

' And the only reason she gave you was 
that the light caused her a painful sensation if 
it fell on her uncovered skin ? ' 

' You say that, mother, as if you doubt 
whether Miss Dimross told me the truth.' 

' No, George. I only doubt whether she 
told you all the truth.' 

' What do you mean ? ' 

' Don't be offended, my dear. I believe 
Miss Dunross has some more serious reason 
for keeping her face hidden than the reason 
that she gave you' 

I was silent. The suspicion which those 
words implied had never occurred to my 
mind. I had read in medical books of cases 
of morbid nervous sensitiveness exactly simi- 
lar to the case of Miss Dunross, as described 
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by herself — and that had been enough for 
me. Now that my mother's idea had found 
its way from her mind to mine, the impression 
produced on me was painful in the last degree. 
Horrible imaginings of deformity possessed my 
brain, and profaned all that was purest and 
dearest in my recollections of Miss Dunross. 
It was useless to change the subject — the 
evil influence that was on me was too potent 
to be channed away by talk. Making the 
best excuse that I could think of for leaving 
my mother's room, I hurried away to seek a 
refuge from myself, where alone I could hope 
to find it, in the presence of Mrs. Van 
Brandt. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONVERSATION WITH MRS. VAN BRANDT. 

The landlady was taking the air at her own 

door, when I reached the house. Her reply 

to my enquiries justified my most hopeful 

anticipations. The poor lodger looked already 

' like another woman ; ' and the child was at 

that moment posted on the stairs, watching 
for the return of her ' new papa.' 

' There's one thing I should wish to say 

to you, sir, before you go up stairs,' the 

woman went on. * Don't trust the lady with 

more money, at a time, than the money that 

is wanted for the day's housekeeping. If 

she has any to spare, it's as likely as not to 

be wasted on her good-for-nothing husband.' 
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Absorbed in the higher and dearer in- 
terests that filled my mind, I had thus far 
forgotten the very existence of Mr. Van 
Brandt. 

' Where is he ? ' I asked. 

' Where he ought to be,' was the answer. 
' In prison for debt.' 

In those days, a man imprisoned for debt 
was not infrequently a man imprisoned for 
life. There was little fear of my visit being 
shortened by the appearance on the scene of 
Mr. Van Brandt. 

Ascending the stairs, I found the child 
waiting for me on the upper landing, with a 
ragged doll in her arms. I had bought a 
cake for her on my way to the house. She 
forthwith turned over the doll to my care, 
and, trotting before me into the room with 
her cake in her arms, announced my arrival 
in these words : 
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* Mamma, I like this papa better than the 
other. You like him better too/ 

The mother's wasted face reddened for 
a moment, then turned pale again, as she 
held out her hand to me. I looked at her 
anxiously, and discerned the welcome signs 
of recovery, clearly revealed. Her grand 
grey eyes rested on me again with a glim- 
mer of their old light. The hand that had 
lain so cold in mine on the past night had 
life and warmth in it now. 

' Should I have died before the morning, 
if you had not come here ? ' she asked softly. 
' Have you saved my life for the second time ? 
I can well believe it ! ' 

Before I was aware of her. she bent her 
head over my hand, and touched it tenderly 
with her lips. *I am not an ungrateful 
woman,' she murmured — ' and yet, I don't 
know how to thank you.' 

The child looked up quickly from her 
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cake. ' Why don't you kiss him ? ' the quaint 
little creature asked, with a broad stare of 
astonishment. 

Her head sank on her breast. She 

m 

sighed bitterly. 

' No more of Me ! ' she said, suddenly 
recovering her composure, and suddenly 
forcing herself to look at me again. ' Tell 
me what happy chance brought you here 
last night ? ' 

' The same chance,' I answered, * which 
took me to Saint Anthony's Well.' 

She raised herself eagerly in the chair. 

' You have seen me again — as you saw 
me in the summer-house by the waterfall ! ' 
she exclaimed. 'Was it in Scotland once 
more ? ' 

'No. Farther away than Scotland — as 
far away as Shetland.' 

' Tell me about it ! Pray, pray tell me 
about it ! ' 
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I related what had happened as exactly 
as I could — consistently with maintaining the 
strictest reserve on one point. Discreetly 
concealing the existence of Miss Dunross, 
I left her to suppose that the master of the 
house was the one person whom I had found 
to receive me, during my sojourn under Mr. 
Dunross's roof. 

' That is strange ! ' she exclaimed, after 
she had heard me attentively to the end. 

* What is strange ? ' I asked. 

She hesitated, searching my face earnestly 
with her large grave eyes. 

' I hardly like speaking of it,' she said. 
' And yet I ought to have no concealments, 
in such a matter, from you. I understand 
everything that you have told me — with one 
exception. It seems strange to me that you 
should only have had one old man for your 
companion while you were at the house in 
Shetland.' 
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' What other companion did you expect 
to hear of ? ' I enquired. 

' I expected/ she answered, ' to hear of a 
lady in the house/ 

I cannot positively say that the reply 
took me by surprise : it forced me to reflect 
before I spoke again. I knew, by my past 
experience, that she must have seen me, in 
my absence from her, while I was spiritually 
present to her mind in a trance or dream. 
Had she also seen the daily companion of my 
hfe in Shetland — Miss Dunross ? 

I put the question in a form which left 
me free to decide whether I should take her 
unreservedly into my confidence or not. 

' Am I right,' I began, ' in supposing that 
you dreamed of me in Shetland, as you once 
before dreamed of me when I happened to 
be in Scotland ? ' 

'Yes,' she answered. 'It was at the 
close of evening, this time. I fell asleep, or 
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became insensible — I cannot say which. 
And I saw you again, in a vision or a 
dream.' 

* Where did you see me? ' 

* I first saw you on the bridge over the 
Scotch river — just as we both met on the 
evening when you saved my life. After 
awhile, the stream and the landscape about 
it, faded, and you faded with them, into 
darkness. I waited a little — and the dark- 
ness melted away slowly. I stood, as it 
seemed to me, in a circle of starry light ; 
fronting a window, with a lake behind me, 
and before me a darkened room. And I 
looked into the room, and the starry light 
showed you to me again.' 

' When did this happen ? Do you re- 
member the date ? ' 

* I remember that it was at the beginning 
of the month. The misfortunes which have 
since brought me so low, had not then fallen 
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on me — and yet, as I stood looking at you, 
I had the strangest prevision of calamity 
that was to come. I felt the same absolute 
reliance on your power to help me that I felt 
when I first dreamed of you in Scotland. 
And I did the same familiar things. I laid 
my hand on your bosom. I said to you, 
" Eemember me. Come to me." I even 
wrote ' 

She stopped, shuddering, as if a sudden 
fear had laid its hold on her. Seeing this, 
and dreading the effect of any violent agita- 
tion, I hastened to suggest that we should 
say no more, for that day, on the subject of 
her dream. 

'No,' she answered firmly. 'There is 
nothing to be gained by giving me time. 
My dream has left one horrible remembrance 
on my mind. As long as I live, I believe I 
shall tremble when ' I think of what I saw 
near you, in that darkened room.' 
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She stopped again. Was she approaching 
the subject of the shrouded figure, with the 
black veil over its head ? Was she about to 
describe her first discovery, in the dream, of 
Miss Dunross ? 

*Tell me one thing first/ she resumed. 
'Have I been right in what I have said 
to you, so far? Is it true that you 
were in a darkened room, when you saw 
me?' 

' Quite true.' 

' Was the date the beginning of the 
month? and was the hour the close of 
evening ? ' 

'Yes.' 

' Were you alone in the room ? Answer 
me truly ! ' 

' I was not alone.' 

' Was the master of the house with you ? 
or had you some other companion ? ' 

It would have been worse than ' useless 
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(after what I had now heard) to attempt to 
deceive her. 

* I had another companion,' I answered. 
'The person in the room with me was a 
woman.' 

Her face showed, as I spoke, that she 
was again shaken by the terrifying recollec- 
tion to which she had just alluded. 1 had, 
by this time, some difficulty myself in pre- 
serving my composure. Still, I was deter- 
mined not to let a word escape me w^hich 
could operate as a suggestion on the mind 
of my companion. 

' Have you any other question to ask 
me ? ' was all I said. 

* One more,' she answered. ' Was there 
anything unusual in the dress of your com- 
panion ? ' 

' Yes. She wore a long black veil, which 
hung over her head and face, and dropped 
to below her waist.' 
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Mrs. Van Brandt leaned back in her 
chair, composing herself before she spoke 
again. 

* I understand your motive for conceal- 
ing from me the presence of that miserable 
woman in the house,' she said. ' It is good 
and kind like all yoiu* motives ; but it is 
useless. While I lay in the trance I saw 
everything exactly as it was in the reality ; 
and I, too, saw that frightful face ! ' 

Those words literally electiilied me. 

My conversation of that morning with 
my mother instantly recurred to my memory. 
I started to my feet. 

' Good God ! ' I exclaimed, ' what do you 
mean ? ' 

' Don't you understand yet ? ' she asked, 
in amazement on her side. * Must I speak 
more plainly still? When you saw the 
apparition of me, did you see me write ? ' 

'Yes. On a letter tliat the lady was 

voii. TI. K 
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writing for me. I saw the words afterwards ; 
the words that brought me to you last night : 
— At the month's end. In the shadow of 
Saint Paul's.' 

' How did I appear to write on the un 
finished letter ? ' 

' You lifted the writing-case, on which 
the letter and the pen lay, off the lady's lap ; 
- and, while you wrote, you rested the case on 
her shoulder.' 

' Did you notice if the lifting of the case 
produced any effect on her ? ' 

' I saw no effect produced. She remained 
immovable in her chair.' 

' I saw it differently in my dream. She 
raised her hand — not the hand that was 
nearest to you, but nearest to me. As / 
lifted the writing-case, she lifted her hand, 
and parted the folds of the veil from off her 
face — I suppose to see more clearly. It was 
only for a moment ; and, in that moment, I 
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saw what the veil hid. Don't let us speak of 
it ! You must have sh addered at that fright- 
ful sight in the reality, as I shuddered at it 
in the dream. You must have asked your- 
self, as I did : Is there nobody to poison the 
terrible creature, and hide her mercifully in 
the grave ? ' 

At those wot-ds, she abruptly checked 
herself. I could say nothing — my face spoke 
for me. She saw it, and guessed the truth. 

' Good heavens ! ' she cried. * You have 
not seen her ! She must have kept her face 
hidden from you behind the veil ! Oh, why, 
why did you cheat me into talking of it? 
I will never speak of it again. See, we are- 
frightening the child ! Come here, darling ; 
there is nothing to be afraid of. Come, and 
bring your cake with you. You shall be a 
great lady, giving a grand dinner ; and we 
will be two friends whom you have invited 
to dine with you ; and the doll shall be the 
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little girl who comes in after dinner, and has 
fruit at dessert ! ' So she ran on, trying 
vainly to forget the shock that she had in- 
flicted on me, in talking nursery nonsense to 
the child. 

Eecovering my composure in some de- 
gree, I did my best to second the effort 
that she had made. My quieter thoughts 
suggested that she might well be self-deceived 
in believing the horrible spectacle presented 
to her in the vision to be an actual reflection 
of the truth. In common justice towards 
Miss Dunross, I ought surely not to accept 
the conviction of her deformity on no better 
evidence than the evidence of a dream? 
Eeasonable as it undoubtedly was, this view 
left certain doubts still lingering in my mind. 
The child's instinct soon discovered that her 
mother and I were playfellows who felt no 
genuine enjoyment of the game. She dis- 
missed her make-believe guests without 
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ceremony, and went back with her doll to 
the favourite play-ground on which I had 
met her — the landing outside the door. No 
persuasion on her mother's part or on mine, 
succeeded in luring her back to us. We 
were left together, to face each other as best 
we might— with the forbidden subject of 
Miss Dunross between us. 
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CHAPTER X. 



'LOVE AND MONEY. 



Feeling the embarrassment of the moment 
most pamfiilly on her side, Mrs. Van Brandt 
spoke first. 

*Yoii have said nothing to me about 
yourself,' she began. ' Is your life a happier 
one than it was when we last met ? ' 

* I cannot honestly say that it is,' I an- 
swered. 

' Is there any prospect of your being 
married ? ' 

' My prospect of being married still rests 
with you.' 

* Don't say that ! ' she exclaimed, with 
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an entreating look at me. ' Don't spoil my 
pleasure in seeing you ag^in, by speaking of 
what can never be ! Have you still to be 
told how it is that you find me here alone 
with my child ? ' 

I forced myself to mention Van Brandt's 
name, rather than hear it pass her lips. 

' I have been told that Mr. Van Brandt is 
in prison for debt,' I said. * And I saw for 
myself last night that he had left you help- 
less.' 

* He left me the little money he had with 
him when he was arrested,' she rejoined 
sadly. 'His cruel creditors are more to 
blame than he is for the poverty that has 
fallen on us.' 

Even this negative defence of Van Brandt 
stung me to the quick. 

' I ought to have spoken more guardedly 
of him,' I said bitterly. ' I ought to have 
remembered that a woman can forgive al- 
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most any wrong that a man can inflict on 
her — when he is the man whom she loves.' 

She put her hand on my mouth, and 
stopped me before I could say any more. 

' How can you speak so cruelly to me ? ' 
she asked. 'You know — to my shame I 
confessed it to you the last time we met — 
you know that my heart, in secret, is all 
yours. What " wrong " are you talking of .^ 
Is it the wrong I suffered when Van Brandt 
married me, with a wife living at the time 
(and living still) ? Do you think I can ever 
forget the gireat misfortune of my life — the 
misfortune that has made me unworthy of 
you ? It is no fault of mine — God knows — 
but it is not the less true that I am not 
married, and that the little darling who is 
playing, out there with her doll is my child. 
And you talk of my being your wife — know- 
ing that ! ' 

'The child accepts me as her second 
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father,' I said. 'It would be better aud 
happier for us both, if you had as httle pride 
as the child/ 

' Pride ? ' she repeated. ' In such a 
position as mine ? A helpless woman, with 
a mock-husband in prison for debt ! Say 
that I have not fallen quite so low yet as to 
forget what is due to you — and you will pay 
me a compliment that will be nearer to the 
truth. Am I to marry you for my food 
and shelter.^ Am I to marry you, because 
there is no lawful tie that binds me to the 
father of my child ? Cruelly as he has be- 
haved, he has still that claim upon me. Bad 
as he is, he has not forsaken me ; he has 
been forced away. My only friend! is it 
possible that you think me ungrateful enough 
to consent to be yoiu* wife ? The woman (in 
my situation) must be heartless indeed who 
could destroy your place in the estimation of 
the world, and the regard of your friends ! 
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The wretchedest creature that walks the 
streets would shrink from treating you iri 
that way. Oh ! what are men made of ? 
How can you — ^how can you speak of it ! ' 

I yielded — and spoke of it no more. 
Every word she uttered only increased my 
admiration of the noble creature whom I 
had loved, and lost. What refuge was now 
left to me? But one refuge; I could. still 
offer to her the sacrifice of myself. Bitterly 
as I hated the man who had parted us, I 
loved her dearly enough to be even capable 
of helping him, for her sake. Hopeless in- 
fatuation ! I don't deny it ; I don't excuse 
it — ^hopeless infatuation ! 

* Forgive me,' I said sadly ; ' and let 
me deserve to be forgiven. It is something 
to be your only friend. You must have plans 
for the futiu*e — tell me unreservedly how I 
can help you.' 

' Complete the good work that you haye 
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begun,' she answered gratefiilly. * Help me 
back to health. Make me strong enough to 
submit to a doctor's estimate of my chances 
of living for some years yet.' 

* A doctor's estimate of your chances of 
living ? ' I repeated. ' What do you mean ? ' 

* I hardly know how to tell you,' she 
said, 'without speaking again of Mr. Van 
Brandt.' 

' Does speaking of him again mean speak- 
ing of his debts ? ' I asked. ' Why need you 
hesitate ? You know that there is nothing I 
will not do to relieve your anxieties.' 

She looked at me for a moment, in silent 
distress. 

' Oh ! do you think I would let you 
give your money to Van Brandt ? ' she asked 
as soon as she could speak. 'I, who 
owe everything to your devotion to me ? 
Never! Let me tell you the plain truth 
There is a serious necessity for his getting 
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out of prison. He must pay his creditors ; 
and he has found out a way of doing it — 
with my help/ 

' Your help ! ' I exclaimed. 

' Yes ! This is his position, in two words. 
A httle while since, he obtained an excellent 
offer of employment abroad, from a rich 
relative of his ; and he had made all his 
arrangements to accept it. Unhappily, he 
returned to tell me of his good fortune ; 
and the same day he was arrested for debt. 
His relative has offered to keep the situation 
open for a certain time — and the time has 
not yet expired. If he can pay a dividend 
to his creditors they will give him his free- 
dom ; and he believes he can raise the money 
if I consent to insure my life.' 

To insure her life ! The snare that had 
been set for her was plainly revealed in those 
four words. 

In the eye of the law, she was of course 
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a single woman : she was of age, she was to 
all intents and purposes her own mistress. 
What was there to prevent her from insuring 
her life, if she pleased, and from so disposing 
of the insurance as to give Van Brandt a 
direct interest in her death ? Knowinoj what 
I knew of him, believing him as I did to be 
capable of any atrocity, I trembled at the 
bare idea of what might have happened, if I 
had failed to find my way back to her until 
a later date. Thanks to the happy accident 
of my position, the one certain way of pro- 
tecting her lay easily within my reach. I 
could offer to lend the scoundrel the money 
that he wanted, at an hour's notice — and he 
was the man to accept my proposal quite as 
easily as I could make it. 

' You don't seem to approve of our idea,' 
she said, noticing in evident perplexity the 
effect which she had produced on me. * I 
am very unfortunate — I seem to have inno- 
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cently disturbed and annoyed you for the 
second time.' 

' You are quite mistaken,' I replied. * I 
am only doubting whether your plan for 
relieving Mr. Van Brajidt of his embarrass- 
ments is quite so simple as you suppose. 
Are you aware of the delays that are hkely 
to take place, before it will be possible to 
borrow money on your poHcy of insurance ? ' 

' I know nothing about it,' she said sadly. 

* Will you let me ask the advice of my 
lawyers ? They are trustworthy and expe- 
rienced men — and I am sure they can be 
of use to you.' 

Cautiously as I had expressed myself, 

her dehcacy took the alarm. 

' Promise that you won't ask me to . bor- 
row money of you for Mr. Van Brandt,' 

she rejoined ; ' and I will accept your help 

gratefully.' 

I could honestly promise that. My one 
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chance of saving her lay in keeping from her 
knowledge the course that I had now deter- 
mined to pursue. I rose to go, while my 
resolution still sustained me. The sooner I 
made my enquiries (I reminded her), the 
more speedily our present doubts and diffi- 
culties would be resolved. 

She rose, as I rose — with the tears in her 
eyes and the blush on her cheeks. 

* Kiss me,' she whispered, ' before you go ! 
And don't mind my crying. I am quite 
happy now. It is only your goodness that 
overpowers me.' 

I pressed her to my heart, with the un- 
acknowledged tenderness of a parting em- 
brace. It was impossible to disguise the 
position in which I had now placed myself 
— I had, so to speak, pronounced my own 
sentence of banishment. When my inter- 
ference had restored my unworthy rival to 
his freedom, could I submit to the degrading 
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necessity of seeing her in his presence, of 
speaking to her under his eyes? That 
sacrifice of myself was beyond me — and I 
knew it. ' For the last time ! ' I thought, 
as I held her to me for a moment longer — 
' for the last time ! ' 

The child ran to meet me with open arms, 
when I stepped out on the landing. My 
manhood had sustained me through the 
parting with the mother. It was only when 
the child's round innocent little face laid 
itself lovingly against mine that my fortitude 
gave way. I was past speaking — I put her 
down gently in silence, and waited on the 
lower flight of stairs until I was fit to face 
the world outside. 
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Chapter xi. 



OUR DESTINIES PAKT US. 



Descending to the ground floor of the house, 
I sent to request a moment's interview with 
the landlady. I had yet to learn in which 
of the London prisons Van Brandt was con- 
fined ; and she was the only person to whom 

I could venture to address the question. 

Having answered my enquiries, the 
woman put her own sordid construction on 
my motive for visiting the prisoner. 

'Has the money you left upstairs gone 
into his greedy pockets already ? ' she asked. 
' If I was as rich as you are, I should let it 
go. In your place, I wouldn't touch him with 
a pair of tongs ! ' 

VOL. II. L 
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The woman's coarse warning actually 
proved useful to me — it started a new idea 
in my mind ! Before she spoke, I had been 
too dull or too pre-occupied to see that it 
was quite needless to degrade myself by 
personally communicating with Van Brandt 
in his prison. It only now occurred to me 
that my legal advisers were, as a matter of 
course, the proper persons to represent me in 
the matter — ^with this additional advantage, 
that they could keep my share in the transac- 
tion a secret even from Van Brandt himself. 

I drove at once to the office of my law- 
yers. The senior partner — the tried friend 
and adviser of our family — received me. 

My instructions naturally enough aston- 
ished him. He was immediately to satisfy 
the prisoner's creditors, on my behalf, with- 
out mentioning my name to anyone. And 
he was gravely to accept as security for re- 
payment — ^Mr. Van Brandt's note of hand. 
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' I thought I was well acquainted with 
the various methods by which a gentleman 
can throw away his money,' the senior 
partner remarked. 'I congratulate you, Mr. 
Germaine, on having discovered an entirely 
nev/ w^ay of effectually emptying your purse. 
Founding a newspaper, taking a theatre, 
keeping race-horses, gambling at Monaco — 
are highly efficient as modes of losing money. 
But they all yield, sir, to paying the debts of 
Mr. Van Brandt ! ' 

I left him, and went home. 

The servant who opened the door had 
a message for me from my mother. She 
wished to see me as soon as I was at leisure 
to speak to her. 

I presented myself at once in my mother's 
sitting-room. 

' Well, George ? ' she said, without a 
word to prepare me for what was coming. 
* How have you left Mrs. Van Brandt ? ' 
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I was completely thrown off my guard. 

' Who has told you that I have seen Mrs. 
Van Brandt ? ' I asked. 

* My dear ! your face has told me. Don't 
I know by this time, how you look and how 
you speak when Mrs. Van Brandt is in your 
mind ? Sit down by me. I have something 
to say to you, which I wanted to say this 
morning — but, I hardly know why, my heart 
failed me. I am bolder now; and I can 
say it. My son ! you still love Mrs. Van 
Brandt. You have my permission to marry 
her.' 

Those were the words ! Hardly an hour 
had elapsed since Mrs. Van Brandt's own 
lips had told me that our union was impos- 
sible. Not even half an hour had passed, 
since I had given the directions which would 
restore to liberty the man who was the one 
obstacle to my marriage. And this was the 
time that my mother had innocently chosen 
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for consenting to receive as her daughter-in- 
law, Mr^. Van Brandt ! 

' I see that I surprise you,' she resumed. 
* Let me explain my motives as plainly as I 
can. I should not be speaking the truth, 
George, if I told you that I had ceased to 
feel the serious objections that there are to 
your marrying this lady. The only difference 
in my way of thinking is, that I am now 
willing to set my objections aside, out of re- 
gard for your happiness. I am an old woman, 
my dear. In the course of Nature I cannot 
liope to be with you much longer. When I 
am gone, who will be left to care for you and 
love you, in the place of your mother ? No 
one will be left — unless you marry Mrs. Van 
Brandt. Your happiness is my jSrst consi- 
deration ; and the woman you love (sadly as 
she has been led astray) is a woman worthy 
of a better fate. Marry her.' 

I could not tnist myself to speak. I 
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could only kneel at my mother's feet, and 
hide my face on her knees, as if I had been 
a boy again. 

' Think of it, George,' she said. ' And 
come back to me when you are composed 
enough to speak as quietly of the future as 
I do.' 

She lifted my head, and kissed me. As 
I rose to leave her, I saw something in the 
dear old eyes that met mine so tenderly, 
which struck a sudden fear through me — 
keen and cutting like a stroke from a knife. 

The moment I had closed the door, I 
went downstairs to the porter in the hall. 

' Has my mother left the house,' I asked, 
* while I have been away ? ' 

* No, sir.' 

' Have any visitors called ? ' 

* One visitor has called, sir.' 

' Do you know who it was ? ' 

The porter mentioned the name of a 
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celebrated physician — a man at the head of 
his profession, in those days. I instantly 
took my hat, and went to his house. 

He had just returned from his round of 
visits. My card was taken to him, and was 
followed at once by my admission to his con- 
sulting-room. 

' You have seen my mother,' I said. ' Is 
she seriously ill — and have you not concealed 
it from her? For God's sake tell me the 
truth ; I can bear it.' 

The great man took me kindly by the 
hand. 

' Your mother stands in no need of any 
warning ; she is herself aware of the critical 
state of her health,' he said. * She sent for 
me to confirm her own conviction. I could 
not conceal from her — I must not conceal 
from you — that the vital energies are sinking. 
She may live for some months longer in a 
milder air than the air of London. That is 
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all I can say. At her age, her days are 
numbered/ 

He gave me time to steady myself under 
the blow ; and then he placed his vast expe- 
rience, his matured and consummate know- 
ledge, at my disposal. From his dictation, I 
committed to writing the necessary instruc- 
tions for watching over the frail tenure of 
my mother's life. 

' Let me give you one word of warning,' 
he said, as we parted. 'Your mother is 
especially desirous that you should know 
nothing of the precarious condition of her 
health. Her one anxiety is to see you happy. 
If she discovers your visit to me, I will not 
answer for the consequences. Make the best 
excuse you can think of for at once taking 
her away from London — and, whatever you 
may feel in secret, keep up an appearance of 
good spirits in her presence.' 

That evening I made my excuse. It was 
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easily found. I had only to tell my poor 
mother of Mrs. Van Brandt's refusal to marry 
me; and there was an intelligible motive 
assigned for' my proposing to leave London. 
The same night I wrote to inform Mrs. Van 
Brandt of the sad event which was the cause 
of my sudden departure, and to warn her 
that there no longer existed the slightest ne- 
cessity for insuring her life. ' My lawyers ' 
(I wrote) ' have undertaken to arrange Mr. 
Van Brandt's affairs immediately. In a few 
hours he will be at liberty to accept the situ- 
ation tliat has been offered to him.' The 
last lines of the letter assured her of my 
unalterable love, and entreated her to write 
to me before she left England. 

This done, all was done. I was conscious, 
strange to say, of no acutely painful suffering 
at this saddest time of my life. There is a 
limit, morally as well as physically, to our 
capacity for endurance. I can only describe 
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my sensations under the calamities that had 
now fallen on me, in one way — ^I felt like a 
man whose mind had been stunned. 

The next day, my mother and I set forth 
on the first stage of our journey to the south 
coast of Devonshire. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



A GLANCE BACKWAEDS. 



Three days after we had comfortably es- 
tablisHed ourselves at Torquay, I received 
Mrs. Van Brandt's answer to my letter. 
After the opening sentences (informing me 
that Van Brandt had been set at liberty, 
under circumstances painfully suggestive to 
the writer of some unacknowledged sacrifice 
on my part), the letter proceeded in these 
terms : — 



* The new employment which Mr. Van 
Brandt is to undertake secures to us the 
comforts, if not the luxuries, of life. For 
the first time since my troubles began, I have 
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the prospect before me of a peaceful exist- 
ence, among a foreign people from whom 
all that is false in my position may be con- 
cealed — not for my sake, but for the sake of 
my child. To more than this, to the happi- 
ness which some women enjoy, I must not, 
I dare not, aspire. 

* We leave for the Continen; early to- 
morrow morning. Shall I tell you in what 
part of Europe my new residence is to be ? 

' No ! You might write to me again ; 
and I might write back. The one retm-n 
I can make to the good angel of my life, is 
to help him to forget me. What right have 
I to cling to my usurped place in your 
regard ? The time will come when you will 
give your heart to a woman who is worthier 
of it than I am. Let me drop out of your 
life — except as an occasional remembrance, 
when you sometimes think of the days that 
have gone for ever. 
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' I shall not be without some consolation 
on my side, when I too look back at the 
past. I have been a better woman since I 
met with you. Live as long as I may, I shall 
always remember that. 

' Yes ! the influence that you have had 
over me has been from first to last an influence 
for good. Allowing that I have done wrong 
(in my position) to love you — and worse 
even than that, to own it — still the love has 
been innocent, and the effort to control it has 
been an honest effort at least. But, apart 
from tliis, my heart tells me that I am the 
better for the sympathy w^hich has united us. 
I may confess to you what I have never yet 
acknowledged — ^now that we are so widely- 
parted, and so little hkely ever to meet 
again. Whenever I have given myself up 
unrestrainedly to my own better impulses, 
they have always seemed to lead me to You. 
Whenever my mind has been most tnily at 
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peace, and I have been able to pray with a 
pure and a penitent heart, I have felt as if 
there was some unseen tie that was drawing 
us nearer and nearer together. And, strange 
to say, this has always happened to me (just 
as my dreams of you have always come to 
me) when I have been separated from Van 
Brandt. At such times, thinking or dream- 
ing, it has always appeared to me that I 
knew you far more familiarly than I know 
you when we meet face to face. Is there 
really such a thing, I wonder, as a former 
state of existence? And were we once 
constant companions in some other sphere, 
thousands of years since? These are idle 
guesses! Let it be enough for me to re- 
member that I have been the better for 
knowing you — without enquiring how or 

why. 

' Farewell, my beloved benefactor, my 
only friend ! The child sends you a kiss ; 
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and the mother signs herself your grateful 
and affectionate, 

' M. Van Braxdt.' 

When I first read those lines, they once 
more recalled to my memory — ^very strangely 
as I then thought — ^the predictions of Dame 
Dermody in the days of my boyhood. Here 
were the foretold sympathies which were 
spiritually to unite me to Mary, realised by 
a stranger whom I had met by chance in the 
later years of my life ! 

Thinking in this direction, did I advance 
no farther? Not a step farther? Not a 
suspicion of the truth presented itself to my 
mind, even yet. 

Was my own dullness of apprehension 
to blame for this ? Would another man, in 
my position, have discovered what I failed 
to see? 

I look back along the chain of events 
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whicli runs through my narrative ; and I 
ask myself, Where are the possibiUties to be 
found — ^in my case, or in the case of any 
other man — of identifying the child who was 
Mary Dermody with the woman who was 
Mrs. Van Brandt ? Was there anything left 
in our faces, when we met again by the 
Scotch river, to remind us of our youngei 
selves ? We had developed, in the interval, 
from boy and girl, to man and woman : no 
outward traces were discernible in us of the 
George and Mary of other days. Disguised 
from each other by our faces, we were also 
disguised by our names. Her mock-mamage 
had changed her surname. My stepfather's 
Will had changed mine. Her Christian 
name was the commonest of all names 
of women ; and mine was almost as far from 
being remarkable among the names of men. 
Turning next to the various occasions on which 
we had met, had we seen enough of each 
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other to drift into recognition on cither side, 
in the ordinary course of talk? We had 
met but four times in all : once on the bridge, 
once again in Edinburgh, twice more in 
London. On each of these occasions the ab- 
sorbing anxieties and interests of the pass- 
ing moment had filled her mind and mine, 
had inspired her words and mine. When 
had the events which brought us together, 
left us with leisure enough and tranquillity- 
enough to look back idly through our lives, 
and calmly to compare the recollections of 
our youth ? Never ! From first to last, the 
course of events had borne us farther and 
farther away from any result that could have 
led even to a suspicion of the truth. She 
could only believe when she wrote to me on 
leaving England, and I could only beHeve 
when I read her letter, that we had first met 
at the river, and that oiu: divergent destinies 
had ended in parting us for ever. 

VOL. II. M 
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which runs through my narrative; and I 
ask myself, Where are the possibiUties to be 
found — ^in my case, or in the case of any 
other man — of identifying the child who was 
Mary Dermody with the woman who was 
Mrs. Van Brandt ? Was there anything left 
in our faces, when we met again by the 
Scotch river, to remind us of our youngei 
selves ? We had developed, in the interval, 
from boy and girl, to man and woman : no 
outward traces were discernible in us of the 
George and Mary of other days. Disguised 
from each other by our faces, we were also 
disguised by our names. Her mock-marriage 
had changed her siu-name. My stepfather's 
Will had changed mine. Her Christian 
name was the commonest of all names 
of women ; and mine was almost as far fi-om 
being remarkable among the names of men. 
Turning next to the various occasions on which 
we had met, had we seen enoujih of each 
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other to drift into recognition on cither side, 
in the ordinary course of talk? We had 
met but four times in all : once on the bridge, 
once again in Edinburgh, twice more in 
London. On each of these occasions the ab- 
sorbing anxieties and interests of the pass- 
ing moment had filled her mind and mine, 
had inspired her words and mine. When 
had the events which brought us together, 
left us with leisure enough and tranquillity- 
enough to look back idly through our Uves, 
and calmly to compare the recollections of 
our youth ? Never ! From first to last, the 
course of events had borne us farther and 
farther away from any result that could liave 
led even to a suspicion of the truth. She 
could only beheve when she wrote to me on 
leaving England, and I could only believe 
when I read her letter, that w^e had first met 
at the river, and that oiu: divergent destinies 
had ended in parting us for ever. 

VOL. II. M 
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Eeading her farewell letter in later days, 
by the light of my matured experience, I 
note how remarkably Dame Dermody's faith 
in the purity of the tie that united us, as 
kindred spirits, was justified by the result. 

It was only when my unknown Mary 
was parted from Van Brandt — ^in other 
words, it was only when she was a pure 
spirit — that she felt my influence over her as 
a refining influence on her Ufe, and that the 
apparition of her communicated with me in 
the visible and perfect likeness of herself. 
On my side, when was it that I dreamed of 
her (as in Scotland), or felt the mysterious 
warning of her presence in my waking 
moments (as in Shetland) ? Always at the 
time when my heart opened most tenderly 
towards her and towards others — when my 
mind was most free from the bitter doubts, 
the self-seeking aspirations, which degrade 
the divinity within us. Then, and then only, 
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my sympathy with her was the perfect sym- 
pathy which holds its fidelity unassailable by 
the chances and changes, the delusions and 
temptations of mortal life. 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 



MISS DUXROSS. 



Absorbed in watching over the closing days 
of my mother's Kfe, I found in devoting my- 
self to this sacred duty my only consola- 
tion under the overthrow of my last hope 
of marriage with Mrs. Van Brandt. 

By degrees, my mother felt the reviving 
influences of a quiet life and a soft air. The 
improvement in her health could, as I but 
too well knew, be only an improvement for 
•a time. Still, it was a relief to see her free 
from pain, and innocently happy in the 
presence of her son. Excepting those hours 
of the day and night which were dedicated 
to repose, I was never away from her. To 
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this day, I remember with a tenderness 
which attaches to no other memories of 
mine, the books that I read to her, the sunny- 
corner on the seashore where I sat with her, 
the games of cards that we played together, 
the Httle trivial gossip that amused her when 
she was strong enough for nothing else. 
These are my impel ishable relics ; these are 
the deeds of my life that I shall love best 
to look back on, when the all-enfolding 
shadows of death are closing round me. 

In the hours when 1 was alone, my 
thoughts — occupying themselves mostly 
among the persons and events of the past — 
wandered back many and many a time to 
Shetland and Miss Dunross. 

My haunting doubt as to what the black 
veil had really hidden from me, was no 
longer accompanied by a feeling of horror 
when it now recurred to my mind. The 
more vividly my later remembrances of Miss 
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Dunross were associated with the idea of an 
unutterable bodily affliction, the higher the 
noble nature of tlie woman seemed to rise 
in my esteem. 

For the first time since I had left Shet- 
land, the temptation now came to me to 
disregard the injunction which her father 
had laid on me at parting. When I thought 
again of the stolen kiss, in the dead of night ; 
when I recalled the appearance of the frail 
white hand, waving to me through the dark 
curtains its last farewell — and when there 
mingled with these memories the later re- 
membrance of what my mother had sus- 
pected, and of what Mrs. Van Brandt had 
seen in her dream— the longing in me to 
find a means of assuring Miss Dunross that 
she still had her place apart in my memory 
and my heart, was more than mortal fortitude 
could resist. I was pledged in honour not 
to return to Shetland, and not to write. 
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How to communicate with her secretly, in 
some other way, was the constant question 
in my mind, as the days went on. A hint 
to enhghten me was all that I wanted — and, 
as the irony of circumstances ordered it, my 
mother was the person who gave fne the 
hint. 

We still spoke at intervals of Mrs. Van 
Brandt. Watching me on those occasions 
when we were in the company of acquaint- 
ances at Torquay, my mother plainly dis- 
cerned that no other woman, whatever her 
attractions might be, could take the place 
in my heart of the woman whom I had lost. 
Seeing but one prospect of happiness for me, 
she refused to abandon the idea of my 
marrying Mrs. Van Brandt. When a w^oman 
has owned that she loves a man (so my 
mother used to express her opinion) it is 
that man's fault, no matter what the ob- 
stacles may be, if he fails to make her his 
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wife. Eeverting to this view in various 
ways, she pressed it on my consideration 
one day, in these words : 

' There is one drawback, George, to my 
happiness in being here with yon. I am an 
obstacle in the way of your communicating 
with Mrs. Van Brandt.' 

' You forget,' I said, ' that she has left Eng- 
land, without telling me where to find her.' 

' If you were free from the incumbrance 
of your mother, my dear, you could easily 
find her. Even as things are, you might 
surely write to her? Don't mistake my 
motives, George ! If I had any hope of your 
forgetting her — if I saw you only moderately 
attracted by one or other of the charming 
women whom we know here — I should say 
let us never speak again, or think again, of 
Mi's. Van Brandt. But, my dear, your heart 
is closed to every woman but one. Be 

happy in your own way, and let me see it 
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before I die. Tlie wretch to whom that 
poor creature is sacrificing her life, will 
sooner or later ill-treat her, or desert her — 
and then she must turn to you. Don't let 
her think you are resigned to the loss of her. 
The more resolutely you set her scruples at 
defiance, the more she will love and admire 
you in secret. Women are like that. Send 
her a letter — and follow it with a httle pre- 
sent. You talked of taking me to the studio 
of the young artist here, who left his card the 
other day. I am told that he paints admi- 
rable portraits in miniature. Why not send 
your portrait to Mrs. Van Brandt ? ' 

Here was the idea of which I had been 
vainly in search ! Quite superfluous as a 
method of pleading my cause with Mrs. Van 
Brandt, the portrait offered the best of all 
means of communicating with Miss Dunross — 
without absolutely violating the engagement 
to which her father had pledged me. In this 
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way, without writing a word, without even 
sending a message, I might tell her how 
gratefully she was remembered ; I might 
remind her of me tenderly in the bitterest 
moments of her sad and solitary life. 

The same day, I went to the artist pri- 
vately. The sittings were afterwards con- 
tinued during the hours while my mother 
was resting in her room, until the portrait 
was completed. I caused it to be enclosed 
in a plain gold locket, with a chain attached ; 
and I forwarded my gift, in the first instance, 
to the one person whom I could trust to 
assist me in arranging for the conveyance of 
it to its destination. This was the old friend 
(alluded to in these pages as ' Sir James ') 
who had taken me with him to Shetland in 
the Government yacht. 

I had no reason, in writing the necessary 
explanations, to express myself to Sir James 
with any reserve. On the voyage back, we 
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had more than once spoken together confi- 
dentially of Miss Dunross. Sir James had 
heard her sad story from the resident medi- 
cal man at Lerwick, who had been an old 
companion of his in their college days. Ee- 
questing him to confide my gift to this 
gentleman, I did not hesitate to acknowledge 
the doubt that oppressed me, in relation to 
the mystery of the black veil. It was of 
course impossible to decide whether the 
doctor would be able to relieve that doubt. 
I could only venture to suggest that the 
question might' be guardedly put, in making 
the customary enquiries after the health of 
Miss Dunross. 

In those days of slow communication, L 
had to wait, not for days but for weeks, be- 
fore I could expect to receive Sir James's 
answer. His letter only reached me after 
an unusually long delay. For this, or for 
some other reason which I cannot divine, I 
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felt SO strongly the foreboding of bad news 
that I abstained from breaking the seal in 
my mother's presence. I waited until I 
could retire to my own room — and then I 

« 

opened the letter. 

My presentiment had not deceived me. 
Sir James's reply contained these words only : 
' The lines that I enclose tell their own sad 
story, without help from me. I cannot 
grieve for her, I feel heartily sorry for you.^ 

The letter thus described was addressed 
to Sir James by the doctor at J_ierwick. I 
copy it without comment, in these words :— 

'The late stormy weather has delayed 
the vessel, by means of which we commu- 
nicate with the mainland. I have only 
received your letter to-day. With it, there 
has arrived a little box, containing a gold 
locket and chain; being the present which 
you ask me to convey privately to Miss 
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Dunross, from a friend of yours whose name 
you are not at liberty to mention. 

' In transmitting these instructions, you 
have innocently placed me in a position of 
extreme difficulty. 

' The poor lady for whom the gift is 
intended, is near the end of her life — a life 
of such complicated and terrible suffering 
that death comes, in her case, literally as a 
mercy and a deUverance. Under .these me- 
lancholy circumstances, I am, I think, not to 
blame, if I hesitate to give her the locket in 
secret ; not knowing with what associations 
this keepsake is connected, or of what serious 
agitation it may not possibly be the cause. 

' In this state of doubt, I have ventured 
on opening the locket — and my hesitation is 
naturally increased. I am quite ignorant of 
the remembrances which my unhappy patient 
may connect with the portrait. I don't know 
whether it will give her pleasure or pain to 
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receive it, in her last moments on earth. I 
can only resolve to take it with me, when I 
see her to-morrow, and to let circumstances 

r 

decide whether I. shall risk giving it to her 
or not. Our post to the south, only leaves 
this place in three days' time. So I can keep 
my letter open, and let you know the result. 

' I have seen her ; and I have just re- 
turned to my own house. My distress of 
mind is great. But I will do my best to 
write intelligibly and fully of what has hap- 
pened. 

'Her sinking energies, when I first saw 
her this morning, had rallied for the moment. 
The nurse informed me that she slept during 
the early hours of the new day. Previously 
to this there were symptoms of fever ; ac- 
companied by some slight delirium. The 
words that escaped her in this condition, 
appear to have related mainly to an absent 
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person whom she spoke of by the name of 
" George." Her one anxiety, I am told, was 
to see " George " again before she died. 

' Hearing this, it struck me as barely 
possible, that the portrait in the locket might 
be the portrait of the absent person. I sent 
her nurse out of the room ; and took her 
hand in mine. Trusting partly to her own 
admirable courage and strength of mind, and 
partly to the confidence which I knew she 
placed in me as an old friend and adviser, I 
adverted to the words which had fallen from 
her in the feverish state. And then I said, 
' " You know that any secret of yours is safe 
in my keeping. Tell me, do you expect to 
receive any little keepsake or memorial from 
George ? " 

' It was a risk to run. The black veil 
which she always wears was over her face. 
I had nothing to tell me of the effect which 
I was producing on her, except the changing 
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temperature or the partial movement of her 
hand, as it lay in mine, just under the silk 
coverlet of the bed. 

' She said nothing at first. Her hand 
turned suddenly from cold to hot, and closed 
with a quick pressiure on mine. Her breath- 
ing became oppressed. When she spoke, it 
was with difficulty. She told me nothing ; 
she only put a question. 

' " Is he here ?" she asked. 

' I said, " Nobody is here but myself." 

' " Is there a letter ? " 

' I said, " No." 

' She was silent for awhile. Her hand 
turned cold ; the grasp of her fingers 
loosened. She spoke again : " Be quick, 
doctor ! Whatever it is, give it to me be- 
fore I die." 

' I risked the experiment ; I opened the 
locket, and put it into her hand. 

' So far as I could discover, she refrained 
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from looking at it, at first. She said, " Turn 
me in the bed, with my face to the wall." 
I obeyed her. With her back turned towards 
me, she lifted her veil ; and then (as I suppose) 
she looked at the portrait. A long low cry 
— not of sorrow or pain ; a cry of rapture 
and delight — burst from her. I heard her 
kiss the portrait. Accustomed as I am in 
' my profession to piteous sights and sounds, 
I never remember so completely losing my 
self-control as I lost it at that moment. T 
was obhged to turn away to the window. 

' Hardly a minute could have passed be- 
fore I was back again at the bedside. The 
veil was drawn once more over her face. 
Her voice had sunk again; I could only 
hear what she said, by leaning over her, and 
placing my ear close to her lips. 

' " Put it round my neck," she whispered. 

' I clasped the chain of the locket round 
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her neck. She tried to lift her hand to it — 
but her strength failed her. 

' " Help me to hide it," she said. 

' I guided her hand. She hid the locket 
in her bosom, under the white dressing- 
gown which she wore that day. The oppres- 
sion in her breathing increased. I raised 
her on the pillow. The pillow was not 
high enough. I rested her head on my 
shoulder ; and partially opened her veil. 
She spoke again ; feehng a momentary 
relief. 

' " Promise," she said, " that no stranger's 
hand shall touch me. Promise to bury me, 
as I am now." 

* I gave her my promise. 

' Her faihng breath quickened. She was 
just able to articulate the next words : 
' " Cover my face again." 

* I drew the veil over her face. She rested 
awhile in silence. Suddenly, the sound of 
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her labouring respiration ceased. She 
started and raised her head from my 
shoulder. 

' " Are you in pain ? " I ask^d. 

' " I am in Heaven ! " she answered. 

^ Her head dropped back on my breast as 
she spoke. In that last outburst of joy, her 
last breath had passed. The moment of her 
supreme happiness, and the moment of her 
death were one. The mercy of God had 
found her at last.' 

'I return to my letter before the post 
goes out. 

' I have taken the necessary measures for 
the performance of my promise. She will be 
buried, with the locket hidden in her bosom, 
and with the black veil over her face. No 
nobler creature ever breathed the breath of 
life. Tell the stranger who sent her his portrait 
that her last moments were jo3rful moments 
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— through his remembrance of her, as ex- 
pressed by his gift. 

' I observe a passage in your letter to 
which I have not yet repUed. You ask me 
if there was any more serious reason for the 
persistent hiding of her face under the veil, 
than the reason she was accustomed to give 
to the persons about her. It is true that she 
suffered under a morbid sensitiveness to the 
action of light. It is also true that this was 
not the only result, or the worst result of the 
malady that afflicted her. She had another 
reason for keeping her face hidden — a reason 
known to two persons only : to the doctor who 
lives in the village near her father's house, and 
to myself. We are both pledged never to 
divulge to any living creature what our eyes 
alone have seen. We have kept our terrible 
secret, even from her father, and we shall 
carry it with us to our graves. I have no 
more to say on this melancholy subject to the 
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person in whose interests you write. When 
he thinks of her now, let him think of the 
beauty which no bodily affliction qan pro- 
fane — th^ beauty of the freed Spirit, eternally 
happy in its union with the angels of God. 

' I may add, before I close my letter, 
that the poor old father will not be left in 
cheerless solitude at the lake-house. He 
will pass the remainder of his days under 
my roof ; with my good wife to take care of 
him, and my children to remind him of the 
brighter side of life.' 

So the letter ended. I put it away, and 
went out. The solitude of my room fore- 
warned me unendurably of the coming soli- 
tude in my own life. My interests in this 
busy world were now narrowed to one object 
— to the care of my mother's faiHng health. 
Of the two women whose hearts had once 
beaten in loving sympathy with mine, one 
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lay in her grave, and the other was lost to 
me in a foreign land. On the drive by the 
sea I met my mother, in her little pony-chaise, 
moving slowly under the mild wintry sunshine. 
I dismissed the man who was in ' attendance 
on her, and walked by the side of the chaise 
with the reins in my hand. We chatted 
quietly on trivial subjects. I closed my eyes 
to the dreary future that was before me; 
and tried, in the intervals of the heart-ache, 
to hve resignedly in the passing hour. 
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THE physician's OPINION. 



Six months have elapsed. Summer-time has 
come again. 

The last parting is over. Prolonged by 
my care, the days of ray mother's hfe have 
come to their end. She has died in my arms ; . 
her last words have been spoken to me, her 
last look on earth has been mine. I am now, 
in the saddest and plainest meaning of the 
words, alone in the world. 

The affliction which has befallen me has 
left certain duties to be performed that re- 
quire my presence in London. My house is 
let ; I am staying at an hotel. My friend. 
Sir James (also in London on business), has 
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rooms near mine. We breakfast and dine 
together, in my sitting-room. For the mo- 
ment, solitude is dreadful to me — and yet, I 
cannot go into society ; I shrink from persons 
who are mere acquaintances. At Sir James's 
suggestion, however, one visitor at our hotel 
has been asked to dine with us, who claims 
distinction as no ordinary guest. The phy- 
sician who first warned me of the critical 
state of my mother's health, is anxious to hear 
what I can tell him of her last moments. 
His time is too precious to be wasted in the 
earlier hours of the day ; and he joins us at 
the dinner-table when liis patients leave him 
free to visit his friends. 

The dinner is nearly at an end. I have 
made the efibrt to preserve my self-control ; 
and, in few words, I have told the simple 
story of my mother's last peaceful days on 
earth. The conversation turns next on topics 
of little interest to me : my mind rests after 
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the effort that it has made ; my observation 

is left free to exert itself as usual. 

Little by little, while the talk goes on, I 
observe something in the conduct of the 
celebrated physician which first puzzles me, 
and then arouses my suspicion of some 
motive for his presence, which has not been 
acknowledged, and in which I am con- 
cerned. 

Over and over again, I discover that his 
eyes are resting on me with a furtive inte- 
rest and attention which he seems anxious 
to conceal. Over and over again, I notice 
that he contrives to divert the conversation 
from general topics, and to lure me into 
talking of myself'; and, stranger still (unless 
I am quite mistaken). Sir James understands 
and encourages him. Under various pre- 
tences, I am questioned about what I have 
suffered in the past, and what plans of Ufe I 
have formed for the future. Among other 
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silbjects of personal interest to me, the sub- 
ject of supernatural appearances is introduced. 
I am asked if I believe in occult spiritual 
sympathies, and in ghostly apparitions of 
dead or distant persons. I am dexterously 
led into hinting that my views on this diflScult 
and debateable question are in some degree 
influenced by experiences of my own. Hints, 
however, are not enough to satisfy the 
doctor's innocent curiosity : he tries to induce 
me to relate in detail what I have myself seen 
and felt. But, by this time, I am on my 
guard ; -I make excuses ; I steadily abstain 
from taking my friend into my confidence. 
It is more and more plain to me that I am 
being made the subject of an experiment, in 
which Sir James and the physician are equally 
interested. Outwardly assuming to be guilt- 
less of any suspicion of what is going on, I 
inwardly determine to discover the true mo- 
tive for the doctor's presence that evening. 
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and for the 'part that Sir James has taken in 
inviting him to be my guest. 

Events favour my purpose, soon after the 
' dessert has been placed on the table. 

The waiter enters the room, with a letter 
for me, and announces that the bearer waits 
to know if there is any answer. I open the 
envelope, and find inside a few lines from my 
lawyers, announcing the completion of some 
formal matter of business. I at once seize 
the opportunity that is offered to me. In- 
stead of sending a verbal message downstairs, 
I make my apologies, and use the letter as a 
pretext for leaving the room. 

Dismissing the messenger who waits be- 
low, I return to the corridor in which my 
rooms are situated, and softly open the door 
of my bedchamber. A second door com- 
municates with the sitting-room, and has a 
ventilator in the upper part of it. I have 
only to stand under the ventilator, and every 
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word of the conversation between Sir James 
and the physician reaches my ears. 

'Then you think I am right?' are the 
first words I hear, in Sir James's voice. 

' Quite right,' the doctor answers. 

' I have done my best to make him 
change his dull way of life,' Sir James pro- 
ceeds. ' I have asked him to pay a visit to 
my house in Scotland ; I have proposed 
travelling with him on the Continent; I 
have offered to take him with me, on my 
next voyage in the yacht. He has but one 
answer — he simply says No to everything 
that I can suggest. You have heard from 
his own lips that he has no definite plans for 
the future. What is to become of him? 
what had we better do ? ' 

' It is not easy to say,' I hear the phy- 
sician reply. ' To speak plainly, the man's 
nervous system is seriously deranged. I 
noticed something strange in him when he 
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first came to consult me about his mother's 

health. The mischief has not been caused 

entirely by the affliction of her death. In 

my belief, his mind has been — ^what shall I 

say ? — unhinged, for some time past. He is 

a very reserved person. I suspect he has 

been oppressed by anxieties which he has 
kept secret from everyone. At his age, the 

unacknowledged troubles of life are generally 
troubles caused by women. It is in his 
temperament to take the romantic view of 
love ; and some matter-of-fact woman of the 
present day may have bitterly disappointed 
him. Whatever may be the cause, the effect 
is plain — ^liis nerves have broken down ; and 
his brain is necessarily affected by whatever 
affects his nerves. I have known men in his 
condition who have ended badly. He may 
drift into insane delusions, if his present 
coiurse of life is not altered. Did you hear 
what he said when we talked about ghosts ? * 
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' Sheer nonsense ! ' Sir James remarks. 

'Sheer delusion would be the more 
correct form of expression,' the doctor 
rejoins. ' And other delusions may flow out 
of it, at any moment.' 

* 

' What is to be done ? ' persists Sir 
James ; ' I may really say for myself, doctor, 
that I feel a fatherly interest in the poor 
fellow. His mother was one of my oldest 
and dearest friends — and he has inherited 
many of her engaging and endearing 
qualities. I hope you don't think the case 
is bad enough to be a case for restraint ? ' 

' Certainly not, as yet,' answers the doctor. 
' So far there is no positive brain disease ; 
and there is accordingly no sort of reason 
for placing him under restraint. It is 
essentially a doubtful and a diflScult case. 
Have him privately looked after by a com- 
petent person, and thwart him in nothing, if 
you can possibly help it. The merest trifle 
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may excite his suspicions — and, if that 
happens, we lose all control over him.' 

' You don't think he suspects us already 
— do you, doctor ? ' 

' I hope not. I saw him once or twice 
look at me rather strangely-7-and he has 
certainly been a long time out of the room.' 

Hearing this, I wait to hear no more. I 
return to the sitting-room (by way of the 
corridor) and resume my place at the table. 

The indignation that I feel — naturally 
enough, I think, under the circumstances — 
makes a good actor of me, for once in my 
life. I invent the necessary excuse for my 
long absence, and take my part in the con- 
versation; keeping the strictest guard on 
every word that escapes me, without betray- 
ing any appearance of restraint in my 
manner. Early in the evening, the Doctor 
leaves us, to go to a scientific meeting. For 
half an hour more Sir James remains with 
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me. By way as I suppose, of furtlier testing 
the state of my mind, he renews the invitation 
to his house in Scotland. I pretend to feel 
flattered by his anxiety to secure me as his 
guest. I undertake to reconsider my first 
refusal, and to give him a definite answer 
when we meet the next morning at break- 
fast. Sir James is delighted ; we shake 
liands cordially, and wish each other good 
night. At last I am left alone. 

My resolution as to my next course of 
proceeding is formed without a moment's 
hesitation. I determine to leave the hotel 
privately the next morning, before Sir James 
is out of his bedroom. 

To what destination I am to betake my- 
self is naturally the next question that arises 
— and this also I easily decide. During the 
last days of my mother's life, we spoke 
together frequently of the happy past days 
when we were living on the banks of the 
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Greenwater lake. The longing thus inspired 
to look once more at the old scenes, to live 
for awhile again among the old associations, 
has grown on me since my mother's death. 
I have, happily for myself, not spoken of 
this feeling to Sir James, or to any other 
person. When I am missed at the hotel, 
there will be no suspicion of the direction 
in which I have turned my steps. To the 
old home in Suffolk I resolve to go the next 
morning. Wandering among the scenes of 
my boyhood, I can consider with myself how 
I may best bear the burden of the hfe that 
lies before me. 

After what I have heard that evening, I 
confide in nobody. For all I know to the 
contrary, my own servant may be employed 
to-morrow as the spy who watches my actions. 
When the man makes his appearance to take 
his orders for the night, I tell him to wake 
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me at six o'clock the next morning, and 
release him from further attendance. 

I next employ myself in writing two 
letters. They will be left on the table, to 
speak for themselves after my departure. 

In the first letter, I briefly inform Sir 
James that I have discovered his true reason 
for inviting the doctor to dinner. While I 
thank him for the interest he takes in my 
welfare, I decline to be made the object of 
any further medical enquiries as to the state 
of my mind. In due course of time, when 
my plans are settled, he will hear from me 
again. Meanwhile, he need feel no anxiety 
about my safety. It is one among my other 
delusions to believe that I am still perfectly 
capable of taking care of myself. My second 
letter is addressed to the landlord of the 
hotel, and simply provides for the disposal 
of my luggage, and the payment of my bill. 

I enter my bedroom next, and pack a 
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travelling-bag with the few things that I can 
carry with me. My money is in my dress- 
ing-case. Opening it, I discover my pretty 
kfeepsake — the green flag. Can I return to 
Greenwater Broad, can I look again at the 
bailiff's cottage, without the one memorial of 
little Mary that I possess ? Besides, have I 
not promised Miss Dunross that Mary's gift 
shall always go with me, wherever I go ; and 
is the promise not doubly sacred, now that 
she is dead ? For awhile, I sit idly looking 
at the device on the flag — the white dove, 
embroidered on the green ground, with the 
golden olive-branch in its beak. The inno- 
cent love-story of my early life returns to my 
memory — and shows me in horrible contrast 
the life that I am leading now. I fold up 
the flag, and place it carefully in my travel- 
hng-bag. This done, all is done. I may 
rest till the morning comes. 

2 
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No ! I lie down in bed — and I discover 
that thete is no rest for me, that night. 

Now that I have no occupation to keep 
my energies employed — now that my first 
sense of triumph in the discomfiture of the 
friends who have plotted against me has had 
time to subside — my mind reverts to the 
conversation that I have overheard, and 
considers it from a new point of view. For 
the first time the terrible question confronts 
me : — The doctor's opinion on my case has 
been given very positively : how do I know 
that the doctor is not right ? 

This famous physician has risen to the 
head of his profession, entirely by his own 
abilities. He is not one of the medical men 
who succeed by means of an ingratiating 
manner and the dexterous handling of good 
opportunities. Even his enemies admit that 
he stands unrivalled in the art of separating 
the true conditions from the false in the 
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discovery of disease, and in tracing effects 
accurately to their distant and hidden cause. 
Is such a man as this hkely to be mistaken 
about me ? Is it not far more probable that 
I am mistaken in my judgment of myself? 

When I look back over past years, am I 
quite sure that the strange events which I 
recall may not, in certain cases, be the vision- 
ary product of my own disordered brain — 
realities to me, and to no one else ? What 
are the dreams of Mrs. Van ferandt, what are 
the ghostly apparitions of her which I believe 
myself to have seen ? Delusions which have 
been the stealthy growth of years ? Delu- 
sions which are leading me by slow de- 
grees nearer and nearer to madness in the 
end ? Is it insane suspicion which has made 
me so angry with the good friends who have 
been tiying to save my reason ? Is it insane 
terror which sets me on escaping from the 
hotel like a criminal escaping from prison ? 
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These are the questions that torment me, 
while I am alone in the dead of night. My 
bed becomes a place of miendm'able tortm-e. 
I rise and dress myself; and wait for the day- 
light, looking through my open window into 
the street. 

The summer night is short. The grey 
light of dawn comes to me like a deliverance ; 
the glow of the glorious sunrise cheers my 
soul once more. Why should I wait in the 
room that is still haunted by my horrible 
doubts of the night ? I take up my travel- 
ling-bag ; I leave my letters on the sitting- 
room table ; and I descend the stairs to the 
house-door. The night-porter at the hotel 
is slumbering in his chair. He wakes as I 
pass him ; and (God help me !) he too looks 
as if he thought I was mad. 

' Going to leave us already, sir ? ' he says, 
looking at the bag in my hand. 

Mad or sane, I am ready with my reply. 



« 
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I tell him I am going out for a day in the 
country — and to make it a long day I must 
start early. 

The man still stares at me. He asks if 
he shall find somebody to carry my bag. I 
decline to let anybody be disturbed. He 
enquires if I have any message to leave for 
my friend. I inform him that I have left 
written messages upstairs for Sir James and 
the landlord. Upon this, he draws the bolts 
and opens the door. To the last he looks 
at me as if he thought I was mad. 



Is he right or wrong ? Who can answer 
for himself? How can I tell ? 
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CHAPTEK XV. 

A LAST LOOK AT GREENWATER BROAD. 

My spirits rose as I walked throiigli the 
bright empty streets, and breathed the fresh 
morning air. 

Making my way eastward through the 
great city, I stopped at the first ofiice that I 
passed, and secured my place by the early 
coach to Ipswich. Thence, I travelled with 
post horses to the market-town which was 
nearest to Greenwater Broad. A walk of a 
few miles in the cool evening brought me, 
through well-remembered bye-roads, to our 
old house. By the last rays of the setting 
sun, I looked at the familiar row of windows 
in front, and saw that the shutters were all 
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closed. Not a living creature was visible 
anywhere. Not even a dog barked, as I 
rang the great bell at the door. The place 
was deserted ; the house was shut up. 

After a long delay, I heard heavy foot- 
steps in the hall. An old man opened the 
door. 

Changed as he was, I remembered him as 
one of our tenants in the bygone time. To 
his astonishment, I greeted him by his name. 
On his side, he tried hard to recognise me, 
and evidently tried in vain. No doubt I was 
the most sadly changed of the two — I was 
obhged to introduce myself. The poor 
fellow's withered face brightened slowly and 
timidly, as if he was half incapable, half 
afraid, of indulging in the unaccustomed 
luxury of a smile. In his confusion, he bade 
me welcome home again, as if the house had 
been mine ! 

Taking me into the httle back room which 
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he inliabited, the old man gave me all he had 
to offer — a supper of bacon and eggs, and a 
glass of home-brewed beer. He was evi- 
dently puzzled to understand me, when I in- 
formed him that the only object of my visit 
was to look once more at the familiar scenes 
round my old home. But he willingly placed 
his services at my disposal ; and he engaged 
to do his best, if I wished it, to make me up 
a bed for the night. 

The house had been closed, and the es- 
tablishment of servants had been dismissed, 
for more than a year past. A passion for 
horse-racing, developed late in hfe, had 
ruined the rich retired tradesman who had 
become our tenant at the time of our family 
troubles. He had gone abroad with his wife, 
to live on the little income that had been 
saved from the wreck of his fortune ; and 
he had left the house and lands in such a 
state of neglect that no new tenant had thus 
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far been found to take them. My old friend, 
now ' past his work/ had been put in charge 
of the place. As for Dermody's cottage, it 
was empty like the house. I was at perfect 
liberty to look over it if I liked. There was 
the key 'of the door, on the bunch with the 
others ; and here was the old man, with his 
old hat on his head, ready to accompany me 
wherever I pleased to go. I declined to 
trouble him to accompany me, or to make 
me up a bed in the lonely house. The night 
was fine, the moon was rising. I had supped ; 
I had rested. Wlien I had seen what I 
wanted to see, I could easily walk back to 
the market-town, and sleep at the inn. 

Taking the key in my hand, I set forth 
alone on the way through the groimds which 
led to Dermody's cottege. 

Again I followed the woodland paths, 
along which I had once idled so happily with 
my little Mary. At every step, I saw some- 
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thing that reminded me of her. Here was 
the rustic bench, on which we had sat 
together under the shade of the old cedar 
tree, and vowed to be constant to each other 
to the end of our lives. There was the 
bright httle water-spring, from which we 
drank when we were weary and thirsty in 
sultry summer-days, still bubbhng its way 
downward to the lake as cheerily as ever. 
As I listened to the companionable murmur 
of the stream, I almost expected to see her 
again, in her simple white frock and straw 
hat, singing to the music of the rivulet, and 
freshening her nosegay of wild flowers by 
dipping it in the cold water. A few steps 
farther on, and I reached a clearing in the 
wood, and stood on a little promontory of 
rising ground, which commanded the prettiest 
view of the Greenwater lake. A platform of 
wood was built out from the bank, to be used 
for bathing by good swimmers, who were 
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not afraid of a plunge into deep water. I 
stood on the platform, and looked round me. 
The trees that frmged the shore on either 
side murmured their sweet sylvan music in 
the night air ; the moonlight trembled softly 
on the rippling water. Away on my right 
hand, I could just see the old wooden shed 
that once sheltered my boat, in the days 
, when Mary went sailing with me, and worked 
the green flag. On my left, was the wooden 
paling that followed the curves of the wind- 
ing creek; and beyond it rose the brown 
arches of the Decoy for wild fowl, now fall- 
ing to ruin for want of use. Guided by the 
radiant moonlight, I could see the very spot 
on which Mary and I had stood to watch the 
snaring of the ducks. Through the hole in 
the paling, before which the decoy-dog had 
shown himself at Dermody's signal, a water- 
rat now passed, like a little black shadow on 
the bright ground, and was lost in the waters 
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of the lake. Look where I might, the happy 
by-gone time looked back in mockery ; and 
the voices of the past came to me with their 
burden of reproach : See what your hfe was 
once ! Is your life worth living, now ? 

I picked up a stone, and threw it into the 
lake. I watched the circling ripples round 
the place at which it had sunk. I wondered 
whether a practised swimmer like myself had 
ever tried to commit suicide by drownmg, 
and had been so resolute to die that he had 
resisted the temptation to let his own skill 
keep him from sinking. Something in the 
lake itself, or something in connection with 
the thought that it had put into my mind, 
revolted me. I turned my back suddenly on 
the lovely view, and took the path through 
the wood which led to the bailiff's cottage. 

Opening the door with my key, I groped 
my way into the well-remembered parlour ; 
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and, unbarring the window-shutters, I let in 
the light of the moon. 

With a heavy heart, I looked round me. 
The old furniture, renewed perhaps in one 
or two places, asserted its mute claim to my 
recognition in every part of the room. The 
tender moonlight streamed into the corner 
in which little Mary and I used to nestle 
together, while Dame Dermody was at the 
window reading her mystic books. Over- 
shadowed by the obscurity in the opposite 
corner, I discovered the high-backed arm- 
chair of carved oak in which the Sibyl of 
the cottage sat, on the memorable day when 
she warned us of our coming separation, and 
vgave us her blessing for the last time. Look- 
ing next round the walls of the room, I 
recognised old friends wherever my eyes 
happened to rest — the gaudily-coloured 
prints; the framed pictures in fine needle- 
work which we thought wonderful efforts of 
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art ; the old circular mirror to which I used 
to lift Mary when she wanted to ' see her face 
in the glass.' Wherever the moonlight pe- 
netrated, there it showed me some familiar 
object that recalled my happiest days. 
Again, the by-gone time looked back in 
mockery. Again, the voices of the past 
came to me with their burden of reproach : 
See what your life was once ! Is your life 
worth Hving now ? 

I sat down at the window, where I could 
just discover, here and there between the 
trees, the glimmer of the waters of the lake. 
I thought to myself : — ' Thus far, my mortal 
journey has brought me. Why not end it 
here ? ' 

Who would grieve for me, if my suicide 
was reported to-morrow ? Of all living 
men, I had perhaps the smallest number of 
friends ; the fewest duties to perform towards 
others ; the least reason to hesitate at leaving 
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a world which had no place in it for my 
ambkion, no creature in it for my love. 

Besides, what necessity was there for 
letting it be known that my death was a 
death of my own seeking ? It could easily 
be left to represent itself as a death by 
accident. 

On that fine summer night, and after a 
long day of travelling, might I not naturally 
take a bath in the cool water before I went 
to bed ? And practised as I was in the exer- 
cise of swimming, might it not nevertheless 
be my misfortune to be attacked by cramp ? 
On the lonely shores of Green water Broad, 
the cry of a drowning man would bring no 
help at night : ' the fatal ' accident would 
explain itself. There was hterally but one • 
difficulty in my way — the diflSculty which had 
already occurred to my mind. Could I suflS- 
ciently master the animal instinct of self-pre- 
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servation, to deliberately let myself sink at 
the first plunge ? 

The atmosphere m the room felt close 
and heavy. I went out, and walked to and 
fro — ^now in the shadow, and now in the 
moonlight — under the trees before the cot- 
tage door. 

Of the moral objections to suicide, not 
one had any influence over me now. I, who 
had once found it impossible to excuse, 
impossible even to understand, the despair 
which had driven Mrs. Van Brandt to at- 
tempt self-destruction — I now contemplated 
"with composure the very act which had hor- 
rified me when I saw it committed by another 
person ! Well may we hesitate to condemn 
the frailties of our fellow-creatures — for the 
one unanswerable reason that we can never 
feel sure how soon similar temptations may 
not lead us to be guilty of the same frailties 
ourselves. Looking back at the events of 
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that night, I can recall but one consideration 
that stayed my feet on the fatal path which 
led back to the lake. I still doubted ' 
whether it would be possible for such a 
swimmer as I was to drown himself. This * 
was all that troubled my mind. For the rest, 
my Will was made ; and I had few other 
affairs which remained unsettled/ No linger- 
ing hope was left in me of a re-union in the 
future with Mrs. Van Brandt. She had never 
written to me again : I had never, since our 
last parting, seen her again in my dreams. 
She was doubtless reconciled to her life 
abroad. I forgave her for having forgotten 
me. My thoughts of her, and of others, 
were the forbearing thoughts of a man whose 
mind was withdrawn already from the world, 
whose views were narrowing fast to the one 
idea of his own death. 

I grew weary of walking up and down. 
The loneliness of the place began to oppress 

r2 
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me. The sense of my own indecision 
irritated my nerves. After a long look at 
the lake, through the trees, I came to a po- 
sitive conclusion at last. I determined to 
try if a good swimmer could drown himself. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A VISION OF THE NIGHT. 

Eeturning to the cottage parlour, I took 
a chair by the window, and opened my 
pocket-book at a blank page. I had certain 
directions to give to my representatives, 
which might spare them some trouble and 
uncertainty in the event of my death. Dis- 
guising my last instructions, under the com- 
monplace heading of ' Memoranda on my 
return to London,' I began to write. 

I had filled one page of the pocket-book, 
and had just turned to the next — when I 
became conscious of a difficulty in fixing my 
attention on the subject that was before it. 
I was at once reminded of the similar diffi- 
culty which I felt, in Shetland, when I had 
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tried vainly to arrange the composition of 
the letter to my mother which Miss Dunross 
was to write. By way of completing the 
parallel my thoughts wandered now, as they 
had wandered then, to my latest remem- 
brances of Mrs. Van Brandt. In a minute 
or two I began to feel once more the strange 
physical sensations which I had first expe- 
rienced in the garden at Mr. Dunross's house. 
The same mysterious trembling shuddered 
through me from head to foot. I looked 
about me again, with no distinct consciousness 
of what the objects were on which my eyes 
rested. My nerves trembled, on that lovely 
summer night, as if there had been an electric 
disturbance in the atmosphere, and a storm 
coming. I laid my pocket-book and pencil 
on the table, and rose to go out again under 
the trees. Even the trifling ejflfort to cross 
the room proved to be an ejflfort that was 
beyond my power. I stood rooted to the 
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spot, with my face turned towards the moon- 
hght streaming in at the open door. 

An interval passed ; and, as I still looked 
out through the door, I became aware of 
something moving, far down among the trees 
that fringed the shore of the lake. The first 
impression produced on me was of two grey 
shadows winding their way slowly towards 
me between the trunks of the trees. By fine 
degrees, the shadows assumed a more and 
more marked outline, until they presented 
themselves in the likeness of two robed 
figures, one taller than the other. While 
they ghded nearer and nearer, their grey 
obscurity of hue melted away. They bright- 
ened softly with an inner light of their own, 
as they approached the open space before the 
door. For the third time, I stood in the 
ghostly Presence of Mrs. Van Brandt — and 
with her, holding her hand, I beheld a second 
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apparition never before revealed to me, the 
apparition of her child. 

Hand in hand, shining in their unearthly 
brightness through the bright moonlight itself, 
the two stood before me. The mother's face 
looked at me once mpre with the sorrowful 
and pleading eyes which I remembered so 
well. But the face of the child was inno- 
cently radiant with an angehc smile. I waited, 
in unutterable expectation, for the word that 
was to be spoken, for the movement that 
was to come. The movement came first. 
The child released its hold on the mother's 
hand ; and, floating slowly upward, remained 
poised in mid air — a softly-glowing Presence, 
shining out of the dark background of the 
trees. The mother glided into the room, and 
stopped at the table on which I had laid my 
pocket-book and pencil, when I could no 
longer write. As before, she took the pencil, 
and wrote on the blank page. As before. 
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she beckoned to me to step nearer to her. I 
approached her outstretched hand ; and felt 
once more the mysterious rapture of her 
touch on my bosom ; and heard once more 
her low melodious tones, repeating the words : 
' Eemember me. Come to me.' Her hand 
dropped from my bosom. The pale light 
which revealed her to me quivered, sank, 
vanished. She had spoken. She had gone. 

I drew to me the open pocket-book. 
And, this time, I saw in the writing of the 
ghostly hand these words only : 

' Follow the Child.' 

I looked out again at the lonely night 
landscape. 

There, in mid air, shining softly out of 
the dark background of the trees, still ho- 
vered the starry apparition of the child. 

Advancing, without conscious will of my 
own, I crossed the threshold of the door. 
The ^oftly-glowing Vision of the child moved 
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away before me among the trees. I 
followed, like a man spell-bound. The 
apparition, floating slowly onward, led me 
out of the wood and past my old home, back 
to the loliely bye-roads along which I had 
walked from the market-town to the house. 
From time to time, as we two went on our 
way, the bright figure of the child paused, 
hovering low in the cloudless sky. Its ra- 
diant face looked down smiUng on me : it 
beckoned with its little hand — and floated 
on again, leading me as the Star led the 
Eastern Sages in the olden time. 

I reached the town. The airy figure of 
the child paused, hovering over the house 
at which I had left my travelling-carriage 
in the evening. I ordered the horses to be 
harnessed again for another journey. The 
postilhon waited for his further directions. I 
looked up. The child's hand was pointing 
southward along the road that led to London. 
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I gave the man instructions to return to the 
place at which I had hired the carriage. At 
intervals, as we proceeded, I looked out 
through the window. The bright figure of 
the child still floated on before me, gliding 
low in the cloudless sky. Changing the 
horses stage by stage, I went on till the night 
ended — went on till the sun rose in the 
eastern heaven. And still, whether it was 
night or whether it was day, the figure of 
the child floated on before me in its change- 
less and mystic light. Mile after mile, it 
still led the way southward till w^e left the 
country behind us, and, passing through the 
din and turmoil of the great city, stopped 
under the shadow of the ancient Tower, 
within view of the river that runs by it. 

The postillion came to the carriage door, 
to ask if I had further need of his services. 
I had called to him to stop, when I saw the 
figure of the child pause on its airy course. 
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I looked upward again. The child's hand 
pointed towards the river. I paid the pos- 
tilhon, and left the carriage. Floating on 
before me, the child led the way to a wharf, 
crowded with travellers and their luggage. 
A vessel lay alongside the wharf, ready to 
sail. The child led me on board the vessel, 
and paused again, hovering over me in the 
smoky air. 

I looked up. The child looked back at 
me with its radiant smile ; and pointed east- 
ward down the river towards the distant sea. 
While my eyes were still fixed on the softly- 
glowing figure, I saw it fade away, upward 
and upward into the higher light, as the 
lark vanishes upward and upward ia the 
morning sky. I was alone again with 
my earthly fellow-beings — left, with no 
clue to guide me but the remembrance of 
the child's hand, pointing eastward to the 
distant sea. 
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A sailor was near me, coiling a loosened 
mooring-rope on the deck. I asked him to 

what port the vessel was bound. The man 
looked at me in surly amazement, and an- 
swered : 

' To Eotterdam.' 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



BY LAND AND SEA. 



It mattered little to me to what port the 
vessel was bound. Go where I might, I 
knew that I was on my way to Mrs. Van 
Brandt. She had need of me again; she 
had claimed me again. Where the visionary 
hand of the child had pointed — abroad or 
at home, it mattered nothing — thither I was 
destined to go. When I next set my foot on 
the land, I s'hoidd be fiuiiher directed on the 
jom'ney which lay before me. I beheved 
this as firmly as I beheved that I had been 
guided thus far by the vision of the child. 

For two nights I had not slept — my 
weariness overpowered me. I descended to 
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the cabin, and found an unoccupied corner 
in which I could lie down to rest. When I 
awoke, it was night abeady : the vessel was 
at sea. 

I went on deck to breathe the fresh air. 
Before long the sensation of drowsiness re- 
turned; I slept again, for hours together. 
My friend the physician would no doubt 
have attributed this prolonged need of repose 
to the exhausted condition of my brain, ex- 
cited by delusions which had lasted uninter- 
ruptedly for many hours together. Let the 
cause be what it might, during the greater 
part of the voyage I was awake at intervals 
only. The rest (}f the time I lay Hke a weary 
animal, lost in sleep. 

When I stepped on shore at Eotterdam, 
my first proceeding was to ask my way to 
the English consulate. I had but a small 
sum of money left ; and, for all I knew to the 
contrary, it might be well, before I did any- 
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thing else, to take the necessary measures for 
replenishing my purse. 

I had my tnxvelUng-bag mth me. On 
the journey to Greenwater Broad, I had left 
it at the inn in the market-town ; and the 
waiter had placed it in the carriage, when I 
started on my return to London. The bag 
contained my cheque-book, and certain letters 
which assisted me in proving my identity to 
the consid. He kindly gave me the necessary 
introduction to the correspondents at Eotter- 
dam of my bankers in London. 

Having obtained my money, and having 
purchased certain necessaries of which I 
stood in need, I walked slowly along the 
street ; knowing nothing of what my next 
proceeding was to be, and waiting confidently 
for the event which was to guide me. I had 
not walked a hundred yards before I noticed 
the name of ' Van Brandt,' inscribed on the 
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window-blinds of a house which appeared to 
be devoted to mercantile purposes. 

The street door stood open. A second 
door, on one side of the passage, led into the 
office. I entered the room, and enquired for 
Mr. Van Brandt. A clerk who spoke Eng- 
lish was sent for to communicate with me. 
He told me there were three partners of that 
name in the business, and enquired which of 
them I wished to see. I remembered Van 
Brandt's Christian name and mentioned it. 
No such person as ' Mr. Ernest Van Brandt ' 
was known at the office. 

'We are only the branch-house of the 
lirm of Van Brandt here,' the clerk explained. 
The head-office is at Amsterdam. They may 
know where Mr. Ernest Van Brandt is to be 
found, if you enquire there.' 

It mattered nothing to me where I went, 
so long as I was on my way to Mrs. Van 
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Brandt. It was too late to travel that day ; 
I slept at an hotel. . The night passed quietly 
and uneventfully. The next morning I set 
forth by the pubHc conveyance for Am- 
sterdam. 

Eepeating my enquiries at the head-office, 
on my arrival, I was referred to one of the 
partners in the firm. He spoke Enghsh per- 
fectly; and he received me with an ap- 
pearance of interest which I was at a loss to 
accoimt for at first. 

' Mr. Ernest Van Brandt is well known 
to me,' he said. *May 1 ask if you are a 
relative or friend of the Enghsh lady who 
has been introduced here as his wife ? ' 

I answered in the affirmative ; adding, ' I 
am here to give any assistance to the lady of 
which she may stand in need.' 

The merchant's next words explained the 
appearance of interest with which he had 
received me. 
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* You are most welcome,' he said. * You 
relieve my partners and myself of a great 
anxiety. I can only explain what I mean by 
referring for a moment to the business affairs 
of my firm. We have a fishing establishment 
at the ancient city of Enkhuizen, on the shores 
of the Zuyder-Zee. Mr. Ernest Van Brandt 
had a share in it, at one time, which he after- 
wards sold. Of late years our profits from 
this source have been diminishing ; and we 
think of giving up the fishery, imless oiu* 
prospects in that quarter improve after a 
further trial. In the meantime, having a 
vacant situation in the counting house at 
Enkhuizen, we thought of Mr. Ernest Van 
Brandt, and offered him the opportunity of 
renewing his connection with us in the capa- 
city of a clerk. He is related to one of my 
partners ; but I am bound in truth to tell 
you that he is a very bad man. He has 
rewarded us for our kindness to him by em- 

q2 
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bezzling our money; and he has taken to 
flight — ^in what direction we have not yet 
discovered. The English lady and her child 
are left deserted at Enkhuizen — and until you 
came here to-day, we were quite at a loss to 
know what to do with them. I. don't know 
whether you are already aware of it, sir — ^but 
the lady's position is made doubly distressing 
by doubts which we entertain of her being 
really Mr. Ernest Van Brandt's wife. To 
our certain knowledge, he was privately 
married to another woman, some years since 
— and we have no evidence whatever that 
the first wife is dead. If we can help you, 
in any way, to assist your unfortunate 
countrywoman, pray beheve that our ser- 
vices are at your disposal.' 

With what breathless interest I listened 
to these words, it is needless to say. Van 
Brandt had deserted her! Surely (as my 
poor mother had said) * she must turn to me 
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now ' ? The hopes that had abandoned me 
filled my heart once more ; the future which 
I had so long feared to contemplate, showed 
itself again, bright with the promise of 
coming happiness, to my view. I thanked 
the good merchant with a fervour that sur- 
prised him. * Only help me to find my way 
to Enkhuizen,' I said ; ' and I will answer 
for the rest.' 

' The journey will put you to some ex- 
pense,' the merchant rephed. ' Pardon me 
if I ask the question bluntly. Have you 
money ? ' 

* Plenty of money ! ' 

*Very good! The rest will be easy 
enough. I will place you under the care of 
a countryman of yours, who has been em- 
ployed in our office for many years. The 
easiest way for you, as a stranger, will be to 
go by sea ; and the Englishman will show 
you where to hire a boat' 
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In a few minutes more the clerk and I 
were on our way to the harbour. 

Difficulties which I had not anticipated 
occurred in finding the boat and in engaging 
a crew. This done, it was next necessary to 
purchase provisions for the voyage. Thanks 
to the experience of my companion, and to 
the hearty goodwill with which he exerted 
it, my preparations were completed before 
nightfall. I was able to set sail for my des- 
tination on the next day. 

The boat had the double advantage, in 
navigating the Zuydor-Zoe, of being large, 
and of drawing ver}* little water. The cap- 
tain'3 cabin was at the stern ; and the two 
or three men who formed his crew were 
berthed forward, in the bows. The whole 
middle of the boat, partitioned off on the one 
side and on the other from the captain and 
the crew, was assigned to me for my cabin. 
Under these circumstances, I had no reason 
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to complain of want of space; the vessel 
measiu'iDg between fifty and sixty tons. I 
had a comfortable bed, a table, and chairs. 
The kitchen was well away from me, in the 
forward part of the boat. At my own re- 
quest, I set forth on the voyage without 
servant or interpreter. I preferred being 
alone. The Dutch captain had been employed, 
at a former period of his life, in the mercan- 
tile navy of France ; and we could communi- 
cate, whenever it was necessary or desirable, 
in the French language. 

We left the spires of Amsterdam behind 
us, and sailed over the smooth waters of the 
river Y on our way to the Zuyder-Zee. 

The history of this remarkable Sea is a 
romance in itself. In the days when Eome 
was mistress of the world it had no existence. 
Where the waves now roll, vast tracts of 
forest surrounded a great inland lake, witli 
but one river to serve it as an outlet to the 
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sea. Swelled by a succession of tempests, the 
lake overflowed its boundaries; its furious 
waters, destroying every obstacle in their 
course, rested only when they reached the 
farthest limits of the land. The great 
Northern Ocean burst its way in, through 
the gaps of ruin ; and, from that time, the 
Zuyder-Zee existed as we know it now. T]ie 
years advanced; the generations of man 
succeeded each other ; and on the shores of 
the new ocean there rose great and populous 
cities, rich in commerce, renowned in history. 
For centuries tlieir prosperity lasted, before 
the next in this mighty series of changes 
ripened and revealed itself. Isolated from 
the rest of the world ; vain of themselves 
and tlieir good fortune ; careless of the 
manrli of progress in the nations round them, 
the inhabitants of the Zuydcr Zee cities sank 
into the fatal torpor of a secluded people. 
The few members of the population who 
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still preserved the relics of their old energy 
emigrated ; while the mass left behind wit- 
nessed resignedly the diminution of their 
commerce and the decay of their institutions. 
As the years advanced to the nineteenth 
century, the population was reckoned by 
hundreds, where it had once been numbered 
by thousands. Trade disappeared; whole 

streets were left desolate. Harbours once 
filled with shipping were destroyed by the 
unresisted accumulation of sand. In our 
times, the decay of these once flourishing 
cities is so completely beyond remedy, that 
the next great change in contemplation is 
the draining of the now dangerous and use- 
less tract of water, and the profitable cultiva- 
tion of the reclaimed land by generations 
that are still to come. Such, briefly told, is 
the strange story of the Zuyder-Zee. 

As we advanced on our voyage, and left 
the river, I noticed the tawny hue of the 
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sea, caused by sandbanks which colour the 
shallow water, and which make the navigation 
dangerous to inexperienced seamen. We 
foimd our moorings for the night at the fish- 
ing-island of Marken — a low, lost, desolate- 
looking place, as I saw it under the last 
gleams of the twilight. Here and there, the 
gabled cottages, perched on hillocks, rose 
black against the dim grey sky. Here and 
there, a human figure appeared at the water- 
side, standing fixed in contemplation of the 
strange boat. And that was all I saw of the 
island of Marken. 

Lying awake in the still night, alone on a 
strange sea, there were moments when I found 
myself beginning to doubt the reality of my 
own position. 

Was it all a dream ? My thoughts of 
suicide ; my vision of the mother and daugh- 
ter ; my journey back to the metropoHs, led 
by the apparition of the child ; my voyage 
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to Holland ; my night-ancliorage in the un- 
known sea — ^were these, so to speak, all 
pieces of the same morbid mental puzzle, all 
delusions from which I might wake at any 
moment, and find myself restored to my 
senses again in the hotel at London ? Be- 
wildered by doubts which led me farther and 
farther from any definite conclusion, I left 
my bed, and went on deck to change the 
scene. It was a still and cloudy night. In 
the black void round me, the island was a 
blacker shadow yet, and nothing more. The 
one sound that reached my ears was the 
heavy breathing of the captain and his crew, 
sleeping on either side of me. I waited, 
looking round and round the circle of dark- 
ness in which I stood. No new vision 
showed itself. When I returned again to 
the cabin, and slumbered at last, no dreams 
came to me. All that was mysterious, all 
that was marvellous, in the later events of my 
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life, seemed to have been left behind me in 
England. Once in Holland, my course had 
been influenced by circumstances which were 
perfectly natural, by commonplace discove- 
ries which might have revealed themselves 
to any man in my position. What did this 
mean ? Had my gifts as a seer of visions 
departed from me in the new land and among 
the strange people ? Or had my Destiny led 
me to the place at which the troubles of my 
mortal pilgrimage were to find their end? 
Who could say ? 

Early the next morning, we set sail once 
more. 

Our course was nearly northward. On 
one side of me was the tawny sea, changing 
under certain conditions of the weather to a 
dull pearl-grey. On the other side, was the 
flat winding coast, composed alternately of 
yellow sand and bright green meadowlands : 
diversified at intervals by towns and villages, 
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whose red-tiled roofs and quaint church 
steeples rose gaily against the clear blue sky. 
The captain suggested to me to visit the 
famous towns of Edam and Hoorn, but 1 
declined to go on shore. My one desire was 
to reach the ancient city in which Mrs. Van 
Brandt had been left deserted. As we al- 
tered our course to make for the promontory 
on which Enkhuizen is situated, the wind 
fell — then shifted to another quarter, and 
blew with a force which greatly increased 
the difficulties of navigation. I still insisted, 
as long as it was possible to do so, on hold- 
ing on our course. After sunset, the strength 
of the wind abated. The night came with- 
out a cloud ; and the starry firmament gave 
us its pale and melancholy light. In an 
hour more the capricious wind shifted back 
again in our favour. Towards ten o'clock 
we sailed into the desolate harbour of Enk- 
huizen. 
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The captain and crew, fatigued by their 
exertions, ate their frugal suppers, and went 
to rest. In a few minutes, I was the only 
person left awake in the boat. 

I ascended to the deck, and looked about 
me. 

Our boat was moored to a deserted quay. 
Excepting a few small vessels visible near us, 
the harbour of this once prosperous place 
was a vast solitude of water, varied here and 
there by dreary banks of sand. Looking in- 
land, I saw the lonely buildings of the Dead 
City — ^black, grim and dreadful, under the 
mysterious starlight. Not a human creature, 
not even a stray animal, was to be seen any- 
where. The place might have been desolated 
by a pestilence, so empty and so hfeless did 
it now appear. Little more than a hun- 
dred years ago, the record of its population 
reached sixty thousand. The inhabitants had 
dwindled to a tenth of that number when I 
looked at Enkhuizen now ! 
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I considered with myself what my next 
course of proceedmg was to be. 

The chances were certainly against my 
discovering Mrs. Van Brandt if I ventured 
alone and unguided into the city at night. 
On the other hand, now that I had reached 
the place in which she and her child were 
living, friendless and deserted, could I pa- 
tiently wait through the weary interval tha,t 
must elapse before the morning came and the 
town was astir ? I knew my own self-tor- 
menting disposition too well to accept this 
latter alternative. Whatever came of it, I 
determined to walk through Enkhuizen, on 
the bare chance of passing the office of the 
fishery, and of so discovering Mrs. Van 
Brandt's address. 

First taking the precaution of locking 

my cabin door, I stepped from the bulwark 

of the vessel to the. lonely quay, and set forth 

upon my night wanderings through the Dead 
City. 
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CHAPTEE XVm. 

UNDER THE WINDOW. 

I SET the position of the harbour by my 
pocket-compass, and followed the course of 
the first street that lay before me. 

On either side, as I advanced, the desolate 
old houses frowned on me. There were no 
lights in the windows, no lamps in the 
street. For a quarter of an hour at least I 
penetrated deeper and deeper on my way 
into the city, without encountering a living 
creature — ^with only the starHght to guide me. 
Turning by chance into a street broader than 
the rest, I at last saw a moving figiu'e, just 
visible ahead, under the shadows of the houses. 
I quickened my pace, and found myself fol- 
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lowing a man in the dress of peasant. Hear- 
ing my footsteps behind him, he turned and 
looked at me. Discovering that I was a 
stranger, he lifted a thick cudgel that he 
carried with him, shook it threateningly, and 
called to me in his own language (as I 
gathered by his actions) to stand back. A 
stranger in Enkhuizen at that time of night 
was evidently reckoned as a robber in the esti- 
mation of this citizen ! I had learnt on the 
voyage, from the captain of the boat, how to 
ask my way in Dutch, if I happened to be 
by myself in a strange town ; and I now 
repeated my lesson, asking my way to the 
fishing oflSce of Van Brandt. Either my 
foreign accent made me unintelhgible, or the 
man's suspicions disinclined him to trust me. 
Again he shook his cudgel; and again he 
signed to me to stand back. It was useless 
to persist. I crossed to the opposite side of 
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the way, and soon afterwards lost sight of 
him under the portico of a house. 

Still following the windings of the 
deserted streets, I reached what I at first 
supposed to be the end of the town. 

Before me, for half a mile or more as 
well as I could guess, rose a tract of meadow- 
land, with sheep dotted over it at intervals, 
reposing for the night. I advanced over the 
grass, and observed here and there where 
the ground rose a little, some mouldering 
fragments of brickwork. Looking onward, 
as I reached the middle of the meadow, I 
perceived on its farther side, towering gaunt 
and black in the night, a lofty arch or gate- 
way, without walls at its sides, without a 
neighbouring building of any sort visible, 
far or near. This (as I afterwards learnt) 
was one of the ancient gates of the city. 
The walls, crumbling to ruin, had been 
destroyed as useless obstacles that cumbered 
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the ground. On the waste meadowland 
round me had once stood the shops of 
the richest merchants, the palaces of the 
proudest nobles, of North Holland. I was 
actually standing on what had formerly 
been the wealthiest quarter of Enkhuizen. 
And what was left of it now? A few 
mounds of broken bricks, a pasture-land of 
sweet-smelling grass, and a little flock of 
sheep sleeping. 

The mere (Jesolation of the view (apart 
altogether from its history) struck me with a 
feehng of horror. My mind seemed to lose 
its balance, in the dreadful stillness that was 
round me. I felt unutterable forebodings of 
calamity to come. For the first time, I 
repented having left England. My thoughts 
turned regretfully to the woody shores of 
Greenwater Broad. If I had only held to 
my resolution, I might have been at rest 
now in the deep waters of the lake. For 

It 2 
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what had I lived, and planned, and travelled, 
since I left Dermody's cottage? Perhaps, 
only to find that I had lost the woman whom 
I loved — now that I was in the same town 
with her ! 

Begaining the outer rows of houses still 
left standing, I looked about me, intending 
to return by the street along which I had 
advanced. Just as I thought I had disco- 
vered it, I noticed another living creature in 
the solitary city. A man was standing at the 
door of one of the outermost houses, on my 
right hand, looking at me. 

At the risk of meeting with another 
rough reception, I determined to make a last 
effort to discover Mrs. Van Brandt, before I 
returned to tlie boat. 

Seeing that I was approaching him, the 
stranger met me midway. His dress and 
manner showed plainly that I had not en- 
countered, this time, a person in the lower 
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ranks of life. He answered my question 
civilly in his own language. Seeing that I 
was at a loss to understand what he said, he 
invited me by signs to follow him. 

After walking for a few minutes in a 
direction which was quite new to me, we 
stopped in a gloomy little square, with a plot 
of neglected garden ground in the middle of 
it. Pointing to a lower window in one of the 
houses, in which a hght dimly appeared, my 
guide said in Dutch, ' Office of Van Brandt, 
sir ' — ^bowed — and left me. 

I advanced to the window. It was open ; 
and it was just high enough to be above 
my head. The light in the room found its 
way outward through the interstices of closed 
wooden shutters. Still haunted by misgivings 
of trouble to come, I hesitated to announce 
my arrival precipitately by ringing the house 
bell. How did I know what new calamity 
might not confront me whsn the door was 
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opened ? I waited under the window — and 
listened. 

Hardly a minute had passed before I 
heard ^ woman's voice in the room. There 
was no mistaking the charm of those tones. 
It was the voice of Mrs Van Brandt. 

' Come, darling ! ' she said. ' It is very- 
late — ^you ought to have been in your bed 
two hours ago.' 

The child's voice answered, ' 1 am not 
sleepy, mamma.' 

' But, my dear, remember you have been 
ill. You may be ill again, if you keep out 
of bed so late as this. Only he down, and 
you will soon fall asleep when I put the 
candle out.' 

' You must not put the candle out,' the 
child returned with strong emphasis. ' My 
new papa is coming. How is he to find his 
way to us, if you put out the Ught ? ' 
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The mother replied sharply, as if the 
child's strange words had irritated her. 

' You are talking nonsense/ she said ; 
'and you must go to bed. Mr. Germaine 
knows nothing about us. Mr. Germaine is 
in England.' 

I could restrain myself no longer. I 
called out under the window, 

' Mr. Gennaine is here ! ' 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 



LOVE AND PRIDE. 



A CEY of terror from the room told me that 
I had been heard. For a moment more, 
nothing happened. Then the child's voice 
reached me, wild and shrill: 'Open the 
shutters, mamma ! I said he was coming ; 
I want to see him ! ' 

There was still an interval of hesitation 
before tlie mother opened the shutters. She 
did it at last. I saw her darkly at the win- 
dow, with the hght behind her, and the 
child's head just visible above the lower part 
of the window-frame. Tlie quaint httle face 
moved rapidly up and down, as if my self- 
appointed daughter was dancing for joy ! 
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' Can I trust my own senses ? ' said Mrs. 
Van Brandt. ' Is it really Mr. Germaine ? ' 

• How do you do, new papa ? ' cried the 
child. ' Push open the big door — and come 
in. I want to kiss you.' 

There was a world of difference between 
the coldly-doubtful tone of the mother and 
the joyous greeting of the child. Had I 
forced myself too suddenly on Mrs. Van 
Brandt ? Like all sensitively-organised per- 
sons, she possessed the inbred sense of self- 
respect which is pride under another name. 
Was her pride wounded by the bare idea of 
my seeing her, deserted as well as deceived — 
abandoned contemptuously, a helpless burden 
on strangers, by the man for whom she had 
sacrificed and suffered so much ? And that 
man a thief, flying from the employers whom 
he had cheated ! I pushed open the heavy 
oaken door, fearing that this might be the 
true explanation of the change which I had 
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already remarked in her. My apprehensioDs 
were confirmed, when she unlocked the 
inner-door leading from the court-yard to 
the sitting-room, and let me in. 

As I took her by both hands and kissed 
her, she quickly turned her head, so that my 
lips touched her cheek only. She flushed 
deeply ; her eyes were on the ground, as she 
expressed in a few formal words her surprise 
at seeing me. When the child flew to my 
arms, she cried out irritably, * Don't trouble 
Mr. Germaine ! ' I took a chair with the 
little one on my knee. Mrs. Van Brandt 
seated herself at a distance from me. ' It is 
needless, I suppose, to ask if you know what 
has liappened ? ' she said ; turning pale again 
as suddenly as she had turned red, and keep- 
ing her eyes fixed obstinately on the floor. 

Before I could answer, the child burst 
out gaily with the news of her father's dis- 
appearance : 
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'My other papa has run away! My 
other papa has stolen money ! - It's tune I 
had a new one — isn't it ? ' She put her arms 
round my neck. 'And now I've got him ! ' 
she cried, at the shrillest pitch of her voice. 

The mother looked at us. For a while, 
the proud sensitive woman struggled success- 
fully with herself. But the pang that wrung 
her was not to be endured in silence. With 
a low cry of pain, she hid her face in her 
hands. Overwhelmed by the sense of her* 
own degradation, she was even ashamed to 
let the man who loved her see that she was 
in tears. 

I took the child off my knee. There was 
a second door in the sitting-room, which 
happened to be left open. It showed me a 
bedchamber within, and a candle burning on 
the toilette-table. 

' Go in there, and play,' I said. ' I want 
to talk to your mamma.* 
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The child pouted : my proposal did not 
appear to tempt her. ' Give me something 
to play with/ she said. ^I'm tired of my 
toys. Let me see what you have got in 
your pockets.' 

Her busy little hands began to search in 
my coat-pockets. I let her take what she 
pleased, and so bribed her to run away into 
the inner room. As soon as she was out of 
«ight, I approached the poor mother and 
seated myself by her side. 

' Think of it as I do/ I said. ' Now that 
he has forsaken you, he has left you free to 
be mine.' 

She lifted her head instantly. 

' Now that he has forsaken me/ she an- 
swered, ' I am more unworthy of you than 
ever ! ' 

* Why? 'I asked. 

* Why ! ' she repeated passionately. Has 
a woman not reached the lowest depths of 
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degradation, when she has lived to be de- 
serted by a thief? ' 

It was hopeless to attempt to reason with 
her, in her present frame of mind. I tried to 
attract her attention to a less painful subject, 
by referring to the strange succession of 
events which had brought me to her for the 
third time. She stopped me wearily at the 
outset. 

' It seems useless to say once more, what 
we have said on other occasions,' she an- 
swered. * I understand what has brought 
you here. I have appeared to you again in 
a dream or a vision, just as I appeared to 
you twice before.' 

' No,' I said. ' Not as you appeared to 
me twice before. This time, I saw you with 
the child by your side.' 

That reply roused her. She started, and 
looked nervously towards the bedchamber 
door. 
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'Dont speak loud!* she said. * Don't 
let the child hear us ! My dream of you 
this time has left a painful impression on my 
mind. The child is mixed up in it — and I 
don't Hke that. Then, the place in which I 

dreamt that I saw you, is associated ' 

She paused, leaving the sentence unfinished. 
' I am nervous and wretched to-night,' she 
resumed ; * and I don't want to speak of it. 
And yet, I should like to know whether you 
really were in that cottage, of all the places 
in the world ? ' 

I was at a loss to understand the em- 
barrassment which she appeared to feel in 
putting her question. There was nothing 
very wonderful, to my mind, in the disco- 
very that she had been in Suffolk, and that 
she was acquainted with Greenwater Broad. 
The lake was known all over the county, as 
a favourite resort of pic-nic parties; and 
Dermody's pretty cottage used to be one of 
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the popular attractions of the scene. What 
really surprised me was to see, as I now 
plainly saw, that she had some painful asso- ' 
ciations with my old home. I decided on 
answering her question in such terms as 
might encourage her to take me into her 
confidence. In a moment more, I should 
have told her that my boyhood had been 
passed at Greenwater Broad — in a moment 
more we should have recognised each other 
— ^when a trivial interruption suspended the 
words on my hps. The child ran out of the 
bedchamber with a quaintly-shaped key in 
her hand. 

' What is this ? ' she asked, as she ap- 
proached me. 

'My key,' I answered, recognising one 
of the things which she had taken out of 
my pockets. 

* What does it open ? ' 

* The cabin door, on board my boat.' 
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* Take me to your boat/ 

Her mother interposed. A new discussion 
followed, on the question of going, or not 
going, to bed. By the time the little creature 
had left us again, with permission to play for 
a few minutes longer, the conversation be- 
tween Mrs. Van Brandt and myself had taken 
a new direction. Speaking now of the child's 
health, we were led naturally to the subject 
of the child's connection with her mother's 
dream. 

' She had been ill witli fever,' Mrs. Van 
Brandt began ; * and she was just getting 
better again on the day when I was left 
deserted in this miserable place. Towards 
evening, she had another attack that 
frightened me dreadfully. She became per- 
fectly insensible — her little Hmbs were stiff 
and cold. There is one doctor here who has 
not yet abandoned the town. Of course, I 
sent for him. He thought her insensibility 
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was caused by a sort of cataleptic seizure. 
At the same time, he comforted me by 
saying that she was in no immediate danger 
of death ; and lie left me certain remedies to 
be given, if certain symptoms appeared. I 
took her to bed ; and held her to me, with 
the idea of keeping her warm. Without be- 
lieving in mesmerism, do you think it likely 
that we might have had some influence over 
each other which may explain what followed? ' 
' Quite likely. At the same time, the 
mesmeric theory (if you could believe in it) 
would carry the explanation farther still. 
Mesmerism would assert, not only that you 
and the child influenced each other, but that 
— in spite of the distance — you both influenced 
me. And, in that way, mesmerism would 
account for my vision as the necessary result 
of a highly-developed sympathy between us. 
Tell me, did you fall asleep with the child in 
your arms ? ' 

VOL. II. s 
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* Yes. I was completely worn out ; and 
I fell asleep in spite of my resolution to watch 
through the night. In my forlorn situation, 
forsaken in a strange place, with a sick child, 
I dreamed of you again, and I appealed to 
you again as^ my one protector and friend. 
The only new thing in the dream was that I 
thought I had the child with me when I ap- 
proached you, and that she put the words 
into my mind, when I wrote in your book. 
You saw the words, I suppose ? and they 
vanished, no doubt, as before? When I 
woke, I found my httle darling still lying 
like a dead creature in my arms. All 
through the night, there was no change in 
her. She only recovered her senses at noon 
the next day. Why do you start ? What 
have I said that surprises you ? ' 

There was good reason for my feeling 
startled, and showing it. On the day and at 
the hour when the child had come to herself, 
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I had stood on the deck of the vessel, and 
had seen the apparition of her disappear 
from my view ! 

' Did she say anything/ I asked, * when 
she recovered her senses ? ' 

' Yes. She, too, had been dreaming — 
dreaming that she was in company with You. 
She said, " He is coming to see us, mamma ; 
and I have been* showing him the way." I 
asked her where she had seen you. She 
spoke confusedly of more places than one. 
She talked of trees, and a cottage, and a lake. 
Then of fields and hedges and lonely lanes. 
Then of a carriage and horses, and a long 
white road. Then of crowded streets and 
houses, and a river, and a ship. As to these 
last objects, there is nothing very wonderful 
in what she said. The houses, the river, and 
the ship which she saw in her dream, she 
saw in the reality when we took her from 
London to Eotterdam, on our way here. But 

s 2 
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as to the other places, especially the cottage 
and the lake (as she described them), I can 
only suppose that her dream was the reflec- 
tion of mine. 1 had been dreaming of the 
cottage and the lake, as I once knew them 
in years long gone by; and — Heaven only 
knows why — I had associated You with the 
scene. Never mind going into that now ! I 
don't know what infatuation it is that makes 
me trifle in this way with old recollections 
which affect me painfully in my present posi- 
tion. We were talking of the child's health 
— ^let us go back to that.' 

It was not easy to return to the topic of 
her child's health. She had revived my 
curiosity on the subject of her associations 
with Greenwater Broad. The Uttle one 
was still quietly at play in the bedchamber. 
My second opportunity was before me. I 
took it. 

*I won't distress you,' I said. 'I will 
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only ask leave, before we change the subject, 
to put one question to you about the cottage 
and the lake/ 

As the fatality that pursued us willed it, 
it was her turn now to be innocently an 
obstacle in the way of our discovering each 
other. 

*I can tell you nothing more to-night,' 
she interposed, rising impatiently. 'It is 
time I put the child to bed — and, besides, I 
can't talk of things that distress me. You 
must wait for the time — if it ever comes ! — 
when I am calmer and happier than I am 
now.* 

She turned to enter the bedchamber. 
Acting headlong on the impulse of the 
moment, I took her by the hand, and 
stopped her. 

' You have only to choose,' I said, * and 
the calmer and happier time is yours, from 
this moment.' 
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'Mine?' she repeated. 'What do you 
mean ? ' 

' Say the word,' I replied, ' and you and 
your child have a home and a future before 
you.' 

She looked at me half bewildered, half 
angry. 

' Do you offer me your protection ? ' she 
asked. 

'I offer you a husband's, protection,' I 
answered. ' I ask you to be my wife.' 

She advanced a step nearer to me, with 
her eyes riveted on my face. 

' You are evidently ignorant of what has 
really happened,' she said. ' And yet, God 
knows, the child spoke plainly enough ! ' 

'The child only told me,' I rejoined, 
'what I had heard already, on my way 
here.' 

'All of it?' 

'All of it.' 
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* And you are still willing to marry me ? ' 
' I can imagine no greater happiness than 

to make you my wife.'. 

* Knowing what you know now ? ' 

' Knowing what I know now, I ask you 
confidently to give me yoiu: hand. What- 
ever claim that man may once have had, 
as the father of your child, he has now for- 
feited it by his infamous desertion of you. 
In every sense of the word, my darling, you 
are a free woman. We have had sorrow 
enough in our lives. Happiness is at last 
within our reach. Come to me — and say 
Yes.' 

I tried to take her in my arms. She 
drew back as if I had frightened her. 

* Never !. ' she said firmly. 

I whispered my next words, so that the 
child in the inner room might not hear us. 

* You once said you loved me ! ' 
' I do love you ! ' 
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' As dearly as ever ? ' 

' More dearly than ever ! 

' Kiss me ! ' 

She yielded mechanically. She kissed 
me — with cold lips, with big tears in her 
eyes. 

' You don't love me ! ' I burst out angrily. 

* You kiss me as if it was a duty. Your lips 
are cold — ^your heart is cold. You don't love 
me!' 

She looked at me sadly, with a patient 
smile. 

' One of us must remember the difference 
between your position and mine,' she said. 

* You are a man of stainless honour, who 
holds an undisputed rank in the world. And 
what am I ? I am the deserted mistress of a 
thief. One of us must remember that. You 
have generously forgotten it. I must bear 
it in mind. I dare say I am cold. Suffering 
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has that effect on me — and, I own it, I am 
suffering now.' 

I was too passionately in love with her to 
feel the sympathy on which she evidently 
counted, in saying those words. A man can 
respect a woman's scruples when they appeal 
to him mutely in her looks or in her tears. 
But the formal expression of them in words 
only irritates or annoys him. 

' Whose fault is it if you suffer ? ' I re- 
torted coldly. ' I ask you to make my life 
a happy one, and your life a happy one. You 
are a cruelly-wronged woman — but you are 
not a degraded woman. You are worthy to 
be my wife ; and I am ready to declare it 
publicly. Come back with me to England. 
My boat is waiting for you.' 

She dropped into a chair ; her hands fell 
helplessly into her lap. 

' How cruel ! ' she murmured ; * how cruel 
to tempt me ! ' She waited a little, and re- 
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covered her fatal firmness. ' No ! ' she said, 
' if I die in doing it, I can still refuse to dis- 
grace you. Leave me, Mr. Germaine. You 
can show me that one kindness more. For 
God's sake, leave me ! ' 

I made a last appeal to her tenderness. 

' Do you know what my life is, if I live 
without you ? ' I asked. ' My mother is dead. 
There is not a living creature left in the world 
whom I love, but you. And you ask me to 
leave you ! Where am I to go ? what am I 
to do? You talk of cruelty! Is there no 
cruelty in sacrificing the happiness of my 
life to a miserable scruple of delicacy, to an 
unreasoning fear of the opinion of the world ? 
I love you — and you love me. There is no 
other consideration worth a straw. Come 
back with me to England ! come back and 
be my wife ! ' 

She dropped on her knees, and, taking 
my hand, put it silently to her lips. I tried 
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to raise her. It was useless: she steadily 
resisted me. 

' Does this mean No ? ' I asked. 

' It means,' she said, in faint broken tones, 
* that I prize your honour beyond my happi- 
ness. K I marry you, your career is de- 
stroyed by your wife — and the day will come 
when you will tell me so. I can suffer — I 
can die — ^but I can not face such a prospect 
as that. Forgive me, and forget me. I can 
say no more ! ' 

She let go of my hand, and sank on the 
floor. The utter despair of that action told 
me, far more eloquently than the words which 
she had just spoken, that her resolution was 
immovable. She had deliberately separated 
herself from me ; her own act had parted us 
for ever. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THE TWO DESTINIES. 

I MADE no movement to leave the room ; I 
let no sign of sorrow escape me. My heart 
was hardened against the woman who had 
so obstinately rejected me. I stood looking 
down at her with a merciless anger, the bare 
remembrance of which fills me at this day 
with a horror of myself There is but one 
excuse for me. The shock of that last over- 
throw of the only hope that held me to life 
was more than my reason could endure. On 
that dreadful night (whatever I may have 
been at other times), I myself beUeve it — I 
was a maddened man. 

I was the first to break the silence. 
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* Get up,' I said coldly. 

She lifted her face from the floor, and 
looked at me doubting whether she had 
heard aright. 

* Put on your hat and cloak,' I resumed. 
' I must ask you to go back with me as far as 
the boat.' 

She rose slowly. Her eyes rested on my 
face with a dull bewildered look. 

' Why am I to go with you to the boat ? ' 
she asked. 

The child heard her. The child ran up 
to us with her little hat in one hand, and 
the key of the cabin in the other. 

' I'm ready ! ' she said. * I will open the 
cabin door.' 

Her mother signed to her to go back to 
the bedchamber. She went back as far as 
the door which led into the courtyard, and 
waited there listening. I turned coldly to 
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Mrs. Van Brandt, and answered the question 
which she had addressed to me. 

' You are left/ I said, * without the means 
of getting away from this place. In two 
hours more, the tide will be in my favour, 
and I shall sail at once on the return voyage. 
We part, this time, never to meet again. 
Before I go, I am resolved to leave you pro- 
perly provided for. My money is in my 
travelling-bag in the cabin. For that reason, 
I am obliged to ask you to go with me as far 
as the boat.' 

'I thank you gratefully for your kind- 
ness,' she said. *1 don't stand in such 
serious need of help as you suppose.' 

' It is useless to attempt to deceive me,' 
I proceeded. * I have spoken with the head- 
partner of the house of Van Brandt, at 
Amsterdam ; and I know exactly what your 
position is. Your pride must bend low 
enough to take from my hands the means of 
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subsistence for yourself and your child. If 

I had died in England ' 

I stopped. The unexpressed idea in my 
mind was to tell her that she would inherit 
a legacy under my Will, and that she might 
quite as becomingly take money from me 
in my lifetime as take it from my executors 
after my death. In forming this thought into 
words, the associations which it called natu- 
rally into being, revived in me the memory 
of my contemplated suicide in the lake. 
Mingling with the remembrances thus 
aroused, there rose in me, unbidden, a Temp- 
tation so unutterably vile, and yet so 
irresistible in the state of my mind at the 
moment, that it shook me to the soul. * You 
have nothing to live for, now that she has 
refused to be yours,' the fiend in me 
whispered. ' Take your leap into the next 
world — and make the woman whom you 
love take it with you ! ' While I was still 
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looking at her — while the last words I had 

spoken to her faltered on my lips — the hor- 
rible faciUties for the perpetration of the 

double crime revealed themselves enticingly 
to my view. My boat was moored in the 
one part of the decaying harbour in which 
deep water still lay at the foot of the quay. 
I had only to induce her to follow me when 
I stepped on deck, to seize her in my arms, 
and to jump overboard with her before' she 
could utter a cry for help. My drowsy 
sailors, as I knew by experience, were hard 
to wake and slow to move even when they 
were roused at last. We should both be 
drowned before the youngest and the quickest 
of them could get up from his bed and make 
his way to the deck. Yea ! We sliould both 
be struck together out of the ranks of the Jiv- 
ing, at one and the same moment ! And why 
not ? She, who had again and again refused 
to be my wife — did she deserve that I should 
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leave her free to go back perhaps for the 
second time to Van Brandt ? On the evening 
when I had saved her from the waters of the 
Scotch river, I had made myself master of 
her fate. She had tried to destroy herself 
by drowning — she should drown now, in the 
arms of the man who had once thrown him- 
self between her and death ! 

Self-abandoned to such atrocious rea- 
soning as this, I stood face to face with her, 
and returned deliberately to my unfinished 
sentence. 

'If I had died in England, you would 
have been provided for by my Will. What 
you would have taken from me then, you may 
take from me now. Come to the boat.' 

A change passed over her face as I 
spoke ; a vague doubt of me began to show 
itself in her eyes. She drew back a little, 
without making any reply. 

' Come to the boat ! ' I reiterated. 

VOL. II. T 
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^ It is too late.' With that answer she 
looked across the room at the child, still 
waiting by the door. ' Come, Elfie ! ' she said, 
calling to the little creature by one of her 
favourite nick-names. ' Come to bed.' 

I too looked at Elfie. Might she not (I 
asked myself) be made the innocent means 
of forcing her mother to leave the house ? 
Trusting to the child's fearless character and 
her eagerness to see the boat, I suddenly 
opened the door. As I had anticipated, she 
instantly ran out. The second door, leading 
into the square, I had not closed when I en- 
tered the court-yard. In another moment, 
Elfie was out in the square, triumphing in 
her freedom. The shrill Kttle voice broke 
the deathlike stillness of the place and hour, 
calling to me again and again to take her to 
the boat. 

I turned to Mrs. Van Brandt. The 
stratagem had succeeded. Elfie's mother- 
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could hardly refuse to follow when Elfie led 
the way. 

* Will you go with us?' I asked. ' Or 
must I send the money back by the child ? ' 

Her eyes rested on me for a moment 

with a deepening expression of distrust — 

then looked away again. She began to turn 

pale. ' You are not like yourself to-night,' 

« 

she said. Without a word more, she took 
her hat and cloak, and went out before me 
into the square. I followed her, closing the 
doors behind me. She made an attempt to 
induce the child to approach her. ' Come, 
. darling,' she said enticingly, ' come, and take 
mv hand.' 

But Elfie was not to be caught: she 
took to her heels, and answered from a safe 
distance. ' No,' said the child, * you will take 
me back and put me to bed.' She retreated 

a little farther, and held up the key. ' I shall 
go first,' she cried, ' and open the door! ' 

T 2 
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She trotted off in the direction of the 
harbour, and waited for us at the corner of 
the street. Her mother suddenly turned, and 
looked close at me under the light of the 
stars. 

* Are the sailors on board the boat ? ' she 
asked. 

The question startled me. Had she any 
suspicion of my purpose? Had my face 
warned her of lurking danger, if she went to 
the boat? It was impossible! The more 
likely motive for her enquiry was to find a 
new excuse for not accompanying me to the 
harbour. If I told her that the men were 
on board, she might say, ' Why not employ 
one of your sailors to bring the money to me 
at the house ? ' I anticipated the suggestion 
in making my reply. 

' They may be honest men,' I said, watch- 
ing her carefully. ' But I don't know them 
well enough to trust them with money.' 
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To my surprise, she watched me just as 
carefully on her side, and deliberately re- 
peated her question. 

' Are the sailors on board the boat ? ' 

I thought it wise to yield. I answered 
' Yes,' and paused to see what would follow. 
My reply seemed to rouse her resolution. 
After a moment's consideration, she turned 
towards the place at which the child was 
waiting for us. 'Let us go, as you insist 
on it,' she said quietly. I made no further 
remark. Side by side, in silence, w^e fol- 
lowed Elfie on our way to the boat. 

Not a human creature passed us in the 
streets ; not a light glimmered on us from 
the grim black houses. Twice, the child 
stopped, and (still keeping slily out of her 
mother's reach) ran back to me, wondering 
at my silence. ' Why don't you speak ? ' she 
asked. ' Have you and mamma quarrelled ? ' 

I was incapable of answering her. I 
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could think of nothing but my contemplated 
crime. Neither fear nor remorse troubled 
me. Every bette;r instinct, every nobler feel- 
ing that I had once possessed, seemed to be 
dead and gone. Not even a thought of the 
child's future troubled my mind. I had no 
power of looking on farther than the fatal 
leap from the boat : beyond that, there was 
an utter blank. For the time being — I can 
only repeat it — my moral sense was obsciu^ed, 
my mental faculties were thrown completely 
oflf their balance. The animal part of me 
lived and moved as usual ; the viler animal 
instincts in me plotted and planned — and that 
was all. Nobody, looking at me, would have 
seen anything but a dull quietude in my face, 
an immovable composure in my manner. 
And yet, no madman was ever fitter for res- 
traint, or less responsible morally for his own 
actions, than I was at that moment. 

The night air blcAV more freshly on our 
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faces. Still led by the child, w'^ had passed 
through the last street — we were out on the 
empty open space which was the landward 
boundary of the habour. In a minute more, 
we stood on the quay, within a step of the 
gunwale of the boat. 

I noticed a change in the appearance of 
the harbour since I had seen it last. Some 
fishing boats had come in during my absence. 
They were moored, some immediately astern 
and some immediately ahead of my own 
vessel. I looked anxiously to see if any of 
the fishermen were on board and stirring. 
Not a Hving behig appeared anywhere. The 
men were on shore with their wives and their 
families. 

Elfie held out her anns, to be lifted on 
board my boat. Mrs. Van Brandt stepped 
between us as I stooped to take her up. 

' We will wait here,' she said, ' while you 
go into the cabin and get the money.' 
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Those words placed it beyond all doubt 
that she had her suspicions of me — suspicions, 
probably, which led her to fear, not for her 
life, but for her freedom. Slie might dread 
being kept a prisoner in the boat, and being 
carried away by me against her will. More 
than this, she could not thus far possibly 
apprehend. The child saved me the trouble 
of making any remonstrance. She was de- 
termined to go with me. ' I must see the 
cabin ! ' she cried, holding up the key. ' I 
must open the door m)'self ! ' 

She twisted herself out of her mother's 
hands, and ran round to the other side of me. 
I lifted her over the gunwale of the boat in 
an instant. Before I could turn round, her 
mother had followed her, and was standing 
on the deck. 

The cabin-door, in the position which she 
now occupied, was on her left hand. The 
child was close behind her. I was on her 
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right. Before us was the open deck, and the 
low gunwale of the boat overlooking the deep 
water. In a moment we might step across ; 
in a moment we might take the fatal plunge. 
The bare thought of it brought the mad 
wickedness in me to its climax. I became 
suddenly incapable of restraining myself. I 
threw my arm round her waist with a loud 
laugh. ' Come ! ' I said, trying to drag her 
across the deck. ' Come, and look at the 
water ! ' 

She released herself, by a sudden effort 
of strength that astonished me. With a faint 
cry of horror, she turned to take the child by 
the hand and get back to the quay. I placed 
myself between her and the side of the boat, 
and cut off her retreat in that way. Still 
laughing, I asked what she was frightened 
about. She drew back, and snatched the 
key of the cabin-door out of the child's hand. 
The cabin behind her was the one place of 
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refuge now left to which she could escape 
from the deck of the boat. In the terror of 
the moment, she never hesitated. She un- 
locked the door, and hurried down the two 
or three st^ps which led into the cabin, taking 
the child with her. I followed them ; con- 
scious that I had betrayed myself — ^yet still 
obstinately, stupidly, madly bent on carrying 
out my purpose. 'I have only to behave 
quietly,' I thought to myself ; ' and I shall 
persuade her to go on deck again.' 

My lamp was burning as I had left it ; 
my traveUing bag was on the table. Still 
holding the cliild, she stood pale as death, 
waiting for me. Elfie's wondering eyes rested 
enquiringly on my face as I approached. She 
looked half inclined to cry : the suddenness 
of the mother's action had frightened the 
child. I did my best to compose her, before 
I spoke to her mother. I pointed out the 
different objects which were Ukely to interest 
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her in the cabin. ' Go and look at them,' I 
said. ' Go and amuse yourself, Elfie/ 

The child still hesitated. ' Are you angry 
with me ? ' she asked. 

'No! no!' 

' Are you angry with mamma ? ' 

' Certainly not ! ' I turned to Mrs. Van 
Brandt. ' Tell Elfie if I am angry with 
you,' I said. 

She was perfectly aware, in her critical 
position, of the necessity of humouring me. 
Between us, we succeeded in composing the 
child. She turned away to examine in high 
dehght the new and strange objects which 
surrounded her. Meanwhile, her mother and 
I stood together, looking at each other by the 
light of the lamp, with an assumed composure 
which hid our true faces like a mask. In 
that horrible situation, the grotesque and the 
terrible, always together in this strange life of 
ours, came together now. On either side of 
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US the one sound that broke the sinister and 
threatening silence, was the kimpish snoring 
of the sleeping captain and crew. 

She was the first to speak. 

' If you wish to give me the money/ she 
said, trying to propitiate me in that way, ' I 
am ready to take it now.' 

I unlocked my travelhng bag. As I 
looked into it for the leather case which held 
my money, my overpowering desire to get her 
on deck again, my mad impatience to commit 
the fatal act, became once more too strong 
to be controlled. 

'We shall be cooler on deck,' I said. 
' Let us take the bag up there.' 

She showed wonderful courage. I could 
almost see the cry for help rising to her lips. 
She repressed it ; she had still presence of 
mind enough to foresee what might happen 
before she could rouse the sleeping men. 

' We have a light here to count the money 
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by/ she answered. ' I don't feel at all too 
warm in the cabin. Let us stay here a little 
longer. See how Elfie is amusing herself! ' 

Her eyes rested on me as she spoke. 
Something in the expression of them quieted 
me for the time. I was able to pause and 
think. I might take her on deck by main 
force, before the men could interfere. But 
her cries would rouse them ; they would hear 
the splash in the water ; and they might be 
quick enough to rescue us. It would be wiser 
to wait a little, and trust to my cunning to 
delude her into leaving the cabin of her own 
accord. I put the bag back on the table, 
and began to search for the leather money- 
case. My hands were strangely clumsy and 
helpless. I could only find the case, after 
scattering half the contents of the bag on the 
table. The child was near me at the time, 
and noticed what I was doing. 

' Oh, how awkward you are ! ' she burst 
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out ill her frankly fearless way. ' Let me 
put your bag tidy. Do, please ! ' 

I granted the request impatiently. Elfie's 
restless .desire to be always doing something 
(instead of amusing me as usual) irritated me 
now. The interest that I had once felt in the 
charming little creature was all gone. An 
innocent love was a feeling that was stifled 
in the poisoned atmosphere of my mind, that 
night. 

Tlie money I had with me was mostly 
composed of notes of the Bank of England. 
I set aside the sum that would probably be 
required to take a traveller back to London ; 
and I put all that remained into the hands of 
Mrs. Van Brandt. Could she still suspect 
me of concealing a design on her Kfe, after 
that? 

'I can commmiicate with you in the 
future,' I said, ' through Messrs. Van Brandt 
of Amsterdam.' 
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She took the money mechanically. Her 
hand trembled ; her eyes met mine with a 
look of piteous entreaty. She tried to revive 
my old tenderness for her — she made a last 
appeal to my forbearance and consideration. 

'We may part friends,' she said,, in low 
trembhng tones. ' And as friends we may 
meet again, when time has taught you to 
think forgivingly of what has passed be- 
tween us to-night ! ' 

She offered me her hand. I looked at 
her without taking it. Her motive was 
plain. Still suspecting me, she had tried 
her last chance of getting safely on shore ! 

' The less we say of the past the better,' 
I answered with ironical pohteness. ' It is 
getting late. And you will agree with me 
that Elfie ought to be in her bed.' I looked 
round at the child, still busy with both hands 
in my bag, trying to put it in order. * Be 
quick, Elfie ! ' I said, ' your mamma is going 
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away/ I cqpaied the cabin door, and (tiered 
mv arm to Mr?. Van Brandt. ^ This boat is 

m 

mv house, for the time btiii«r/ I resumed. 
' When ladies take leave of me after a visit, 
I escoart them to the deck. Prav take mv 
aim. 

She started back. For the second time, 
she was on the pcHnt of crying for help — 
and for the second time she kept thai last 
desperate alternative in reserve. 

* I havn' t seen vour cabin vet/ she said ; 
her eves wild with fear, a forced smile on her 
Kps, as she spoke. ' There are several Uttle 
things here that interest me. I want another 
minute or two to look at them.* 

She turned away to get nearer to the 
child, imder pretence of looking round the 
cabin. I stood on guard before the open 
door, watching her. She made a second 
pretence — she noisily overthrew a chair, as 
if bv accident, and then waited to discover 
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whether her trick had succeeded in waking 
the men. The heavy snoring went on ; not 
a sound of a person moving was audible on 
either side of us. 

'My men are heavy sleepers!' I said, 
smiling significantly. ' Don't be alarmed ! 
you have not disturbed them. Nothing 
wakes these Dutch sailors when they are 
once safe in port.' 

She made no reply. My patience was 
exhausted. I left the door, and advanced 
towards her. She retreated in speechless 
terror, passing behind the table, to the end 
of the cabin. I followed her until she had 
reached the extremity of the room, and could 
get no farther. She met the look I fixed on 
her — she shrank into a corner and called for 
help. In the deadly terror that possessed 
her she lost the use of her voice. A low 
hoarse moaning, hardly louder than a whisper, 
was all that passed her hps. Already, in 

VOL. XL u 
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imagination, I stood with her on the gunwale, 
I felt the cold contact of the water — ^when 
I was startled by a cry behind me. I turned 
round. The cry had come from Elfie. She 
had apparently just discovered some new 
object in the bag ; she was holding it up in 
admiration, high above her head. ' Mamma ! 
mamma ! ' the child cried excitedly, ' look at 
this pretty thing ! Oh, do, do, do ask him 
if I may have it ! ' 

Her mother ran to her, eager to seize the 
poorest excuse for getting away from me. 
I followed ; I stretched out my hands to seize 
her. She suddenly turned round on me, a 
woman transformed ! A bright flush was on 
her face ; an eager wonder sparkled in her 
eyes. Snatching Elfie's coveted object out of 
the child's hand, she held it up before me. 
I saw it under the lamp-light. It was my 
httle forgotten keepsake — the Green Flag. 

' How came you by this ? ' she asked, in 
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breathless anticipation of my reply. Not the 
slightest trace was left ^n her face of the 
terror that had convulsed it barely a minute 
since ! * How came you by this ? ' she re- 
peated, seizing me by the arm and shaking 
me, in the ungovernable impatience that 
possessed her. 

My head turned giddy ; my heart beat 
furiously under the conflict of emotions that 
she had roused in me. My eyes were riveted 
on the green flag. The words that I wanted 
to speak were wjords that refused to come to 
me. I answered mechanically, ' I have had 
it since I was a boy.' 

She dropped her hold on me, and lifted 
her hands with a gesture of ecstatic grati- 
tude. A lovely angehc brightness flowed like 
hght from heaven over her face. For one 
moment, she stood enraptured. The next, 
she clasped me passionately to her bosom, 

u 2 
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and whispered in my ear, * I am Mary 
Dermody — I made it for You ! ' 

The shock of discovery, following so 
closely on all that I had suffered before it, 
was too much for me. I sank, and fainted 
in her arms. 

When I came to myself, I was lying on 
my bed in the cabin. Elfie was playing with 
the green flag ; and Mary was sitting by me 
with my hand in hers. One long look of 
love passed silently from her eyes to mine — 
from mine to hers. In that look, the kindred 
spirits were united again ; the Two Destinies 
were fulfilled. 



THK END OP THE STORY. 
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THE FINALE. 

THE WIFE WRITES, AND CLOSES THE STORY. 

The Prelude to ' The Two Destinies ' began 
with a little narrative, which you may have 
forgotten by this time. 

The narrative was written by myself — a 
citizen of The United States, visiting England 
with his wife. It described a dinner-party, 
at which we were present, given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Germaine in celebration of their mar- 
riage ; and it mentioned the circumstances 
under which we were entrusted with the Story 
which has just come to an end in these pages. 
Having read the manuscript, it was left to us 
(as you may now remember) to decide 
whether we should continue our friendly 
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intercourse with Mr. and Mrs. Germaine, or 
not. 

At three o'clock, p.m. we closed the last 
leaf of the story. Five minutes later I sealed 
it up in its cover, my wife put her bonnet 
on — and there we were, bound straight for 
Mr. Germaine's house, when the servant 
brought a letter into the room addressed to 
my wife. 

She opened it — looked at the signature — 
and discovered that it was ' Mary Germaine.' 
Seeing this, we sat down, side by side, to 
read the letter before we did anything else. 

On reflection, it strikes me that you may 
do well to read it too. Mrs. Germaine is 
surely, by this time, a person in whom you 
feel some interest. And she is, on that 
account as I think, the fittest person to close 
the Story. Here is her letter : 

' Dear Madam — or, may I say, dear 
friend? — be prepared, if you please, for a 
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little surprise. When you read these lines, 
we shall have left London on our way to the 
Continent. 

'After you went away last night, my 
husband decided on taking this journey. 
Seeing how keenly he felt the insult offered 
to me by the ladies whom we had asked to 
our table, I willingly agreed to our sudden 
departure. When Mr. Germaine is far away 
from his false friends, my experience of him 
tells me that he will recover his tranquillity. 
That is enough for me. 

'My little daughter goes with us of 
course. Early this morning, I drove to the 
school in the suburbs at which she is being 
educated, and took her away with me. It 
is needless to say that she was delighted at 
the prospect of travelling. She shocked the 
school-mistress by waving her hat over her 
head, and crying " Hooray ! " like a boy. 
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The good lady was very careful to inform 
me that my daughter could not possibly have 
learnt to cry " Hooray," in her house. 

'You have probably by this time read 
the narrative which I committed to your care. 
I hardly dare ask how I stand in your esti- 
mation now. Is it possible that I might 
have seen you and your good husband, if we 
had not left London so suddenly ? As things 
are, I must tell you in writing, what I should 
infinitely have preferred saying to you, with 
your friendly hand in mine. 

' Your knowledge of the world has, no 
doubt, already attributed the absence of the 
ladies at our dinner-table to some report 
affecting my character. You are quite right. 
While I was taking Elfie away from her 
school, my husband called on one of his 
friends who dined with us (Mr. Waring), 
and insisted on an explanation. Mr. Waring 
referred him to the woman who is known to 
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you, by this time, as Mr. Van Brandt's lawful 
wife. In her intervals of sobriety, she pos- 
sesses some musical talent; Mrs. Waring 
had met with her at a concert for a charity ; 
and had been interested in the story of her 
" wrongs," as she called them. My name was 
of course mentioned. I was described as " a 
cast-oflf mistress of Van Brandt," who had 
persuaded Mr. Germaine into disgracing 
himself by marrying her, and becoming the 
step-father of her child. Mrs. Waring there- 
upon communicated what she had heard to 
other ladies who were her friends. The 
result you saw for yourselves when you 
dined at our house. 

' I inform you of what has happened 
without making any comment. Mr. Ger- 
maine's narrative has already told you that 
I foresaw the deplorable consequences which 
might follow our marriage, and that I over 
and over again (God knows at what cost of 
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misery to myself), refused to be his wife. It 
was only when my poor little green flag had 
revealed iis to each other, that I lost all 
control over myself. The old time on the 
banks of the lake came back to me; my 
heart hungered for its darhng of happier 
days ; and I said Yes, when I ought, as you 
may think, to have still said No. Will you 
take poor old Dame Dermody's view of it — 
and believe that the kindred spirits once re- 
united, could be parted no more ? Or will 
you take my view, which is simpler still? I 
do love him so dearly ; and he is so fond of 
me! 

' In the meantime, our departure from 
England seems to be the wisest course that 
we can adopt. As long as this woman hves, 
she will say again of me, what she has said 
already, whenever she can find the oppor- 
tunity. My child might hear the reports 
about her mother, and might be injured by 
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them when she gets older. We propose to 
take up our abode, for a time at least, in the 
neighbourhood of Naples. Here, or farther 
away yet, we may hope to live without 
annoyance, among a people whose social law 
is the law of mercy. Whatever may hap- 
pen, we have always one last consolation to 
sustain us — we have love. 

' You talked of travelling on the Conti- 
nent, when you dined with us. If you 
should wander our way, the English consul 
at Naples is a friend of my husband's, and he 
will have our address. I wonder whether 
we shall ever meet again? It does seem 
hard to charge the misfortunes of my life on 
me, as if they were my faults. 

' Speaking of my misfortunes, I may say 
before I close this letter, that the man to 
whom I owe them, is never likely to cross 
my path again. The Van Brandts of Am- 
sterdam have received certain information 
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that he is now on his way to New Zealand* 
They are determined to prosecute him, if he 
returns. He is httle Ukely to give them the 
opportunity. 

' The travelling-carriage is at the door — 
I must say good-bye. My husband sends to 
you both his kindest regards and best wishes. 
His manuscript will be quite safe (when you 
leave London) if you send it to his bankers 
at the address enclosed. Think of me some- 
times — and think of me kindly. I appeal 
confidently to your kindness, for I don't 
forget that you kissed me at parting. Your 
grateful friend (if you will let her be your 

friend), 

*Mary Germaine.' 



We are rather impulsive people in the 
United States ; and we decide on long journeys 
by sea or land, without making the shghtest 
fuss about it. My wife and I looked at each 
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other, when we had read Mrs. Germaine's 
letter. 

' London is dull,' I remarked — and waited 
to see what came of it. 

My wife read my remark the right way 
directly. 

' Suppose we try Naples ? ' she said. 

That is all. Permit us to wish you good- 
bye. We are off to Naples. 



THE END. 
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and there is a desire among us to know somewhat respecting the crews of these 
neighbouring vessels of ours, and whether — as we all seem bound on a common 
voyage — the expedition, as it is evidently under one and the same control, niay not 
have a common purpose or object to accomplish.*' — Hugh Miller. 

BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER (The) ; or, Chapters on Chinamania. 

By Major H. Bvng Hall. With Photographic Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

full p^lt (from a special and novel design), xos. 6d. 
This is a delightful book. His hints respecting marks, texture, finish, and cha- 
ja^cter of various wares will be useful to amateurs. By all who are interested in 
Chinamania it will be most warmly appreciated— a very amusing and chatty volume." 
Standard, 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN.— GASTRONOMY AS A FINE ART; 

or. The Science of Good Living. A Translation of the " Physiologie du Goftt ** 
of Brillat-Savarin, with an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by R. E. 
Anderson, M. A Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, {Nearly ready. 

" I could write a better book of cookery than has ever yet been written ; it 
should be a book on philosophical principles.** — Dr. Johnson. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Edited by Rev. T. Scott. 

With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and 

numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. 6d. 

"The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and invaluable as a study to 
every person who wishes to obtain a wide command over the English language. The 
vocabulary is the vocabulary of the common people. There is not an expression, if 
we except a few technical terms of theology, which would puzzle the rudest peasant. 
Yet no writer has said more exactly what he meant to say. For magnificence, for 
padios. for vehement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for every purpose of the 
poet, the orator, and the^ divine, this homely dialect — the dialect of plain working 
men — ^was perfectly sufiScient. There is no book in our literature on which we could 
so readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted English language ; no book which 
shows so well how rich that language is in its own proper wealth, and how littje it 
has been improved by all that it has borrowed. . . . . We are not afraid to 
say that, though there were many clever men in England during the latter half of 
the seventeenth centunr, there were only two great creative minds. One of those 
minds produced Uie * Paradise Lost,' the] other, the * Pilgrim*s Progress.* "— 
Macaulav. 
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BYBON'S (Lord) LETTERS AND JOXmNALS. With 
Notices of his Life. By Thobias Moore. A Reprint of the Original Edition, 
newly revised, complete in a thick Volume of xo6o pp., with Twelve full-pag« 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7; . dt/. 

" We have^ read this book with the greatest pleasure. Considered merely as a 
composition, it deserves to be classed among the best specimens of English prose 
which our age has produced. . . . The ' sty^ is agreeable, clear, and manly, and, 
when it rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. Nor is the 
matter inferior to the manner. It would be difficult to name a book which exhibits 
more kindness, fairness, and modesty." — Macaulay. 

ANOVA'S WORKS IN SCTTLPTITRE AND MODEL- 
LING. 150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by Moses, and 
printed on an India tint. With Descriptions by the Countess Albrizzi, 
a Biographical Memoir by Cicognara, and Portrait by Worthington. 
A New Edition. Demy 410, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 31;. 60. 

" The fertility of this master's resources is amazing, and the manual labour 
•expended on his works would have worn out many an ordinary workman. The out- 
line engravings are finely executed. The descriptive notes are discriminating, and 
an the main ^x3i.QX"—Spectator. 

" A veiy handsome volume. . . . The graceful designs of the original are ren- 
dered by the engraver with exquisite fidelity. As a gift-book, the volume deserves 
to be placed beside the * Outlines ' of a very kindred genius — VlixcDZXL"—Grajpkic, 

GATLIN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS, CUS- 
TOMS, AND CONDITION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 
written during Eight Years of Travel and Adventure among the Wildest and most 
Remarkable Tribes now existing. Containing 360 Coloured Engravings from the 
Author's original Paintings. Two Vols, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, the Plates 
beautifully printed in Coloursj, £^ 3;. 

CATLIN'S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO. Con- 

taining Hunting Scenes, Amusements, Scenery, and Costume of the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains and Prairies of America, from Drawings and Notes made 
by the Author during Eight Years' Travel. A series of 31 magnificent Plates, 
beautifully coloured in facsimile of the Ori^nal Drawings exhibited at the Egyp- 
tian Hall. Imperial folio, half-morocco, gilt, £j los. 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, containing 24 of his choicest Land- 
scapes, beautifully Engraved on Steel, by Bromlbv, Lupton, and others. With 
Biographical Sketch and Portrait. Royal folio, in a portfolio, £1 ss, 

CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATIS. A Collection of 303 Prints 
after the Original Designs of Clauds. Engraved by Richard Earlom. >^th 
a descriptive Catalogue of each Print, Lists of the Persons for whom, and the Places 
for which, the original Pictures were first painted, and of the present Possessors 
of most of them. London : published by Messrs. Boydell and Co., Cheapside. 
Printed by W. Bulmer and Co., Cleveland Row, 1777. Three Vols, folio, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, ;^xo zor. 

COLMAN'S HUMOROUS WORKS.— "Broad Grins," "My Night- 
gown and Slipipers," and other Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of Gborgb 
CoLMAN. W ith Life and Anecdotes by G. B. Buckstonb, and Frontispiece by 
Hogarth. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, js, 6d. 
** What antic have we here, in motley livery of red and yellow, with cap on head, 

and dagger of lath in hand ? It is the king's jester, a professed droll, strangely g^ted 

in all grimace, who pulls faces, and sells grins by Uie 3rard. . For the impudent joke 

he has scarcely an equal." — IVettiminster Review, 

CONBY'S ENGRAVINGS OF ANCIENT CATHEDRALS, 

H6teis de Ville, Town Halls, &c., including some of the finest Examples of Gothic 
Architecture in France, HolUmd, Germany, and Italy. 33 laxge Plates, imgeaal 
folio, half-morocco extia, £z ^V* 6d, 
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CONSTABLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS. Comprising 40 hi^ghly- 
finished Mezzotinto Engraving on Steel, by David Lucas; with descriptive 
Letterpress by C. R. Leslie, K.A. Folio, half-morocco, gilt edges, £,i zs. 

COPE (Sir W.)— THE HISTORY OP THE RIFLE BRIGADE 
(The Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 05th. By Sir William H. Cope, for- 
merly Lieutenant Rifle Brigade. One Vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, Maps, and 
Plans. \_Nearly ready, 

GOTMAN'S ENGRAVINGS OF THE SEPULCHRAT, 

BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. With Letterpress Descrip- 
tions, an Essay on Sepulchral Memorials by Dawson Turner, Notes by Sir 
Samuel Mevrick, Albert Way, and Sir Harris Nicolas, and copious Index. 
New Edition, containing 173 Plates, two of them Illuminated. Two Volumes, 
small folio, half-morocco extra, ;f 6 ts. 

COTMAN'S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS, 

chiefly Norman and Gothic, in various Counties in England, but principally in 
Norfolk, with Descriptive Notices by Dawson Turner, and Architectural Obser- 
vations by Thomas Rickman. Two Vols, imperial fouo, containing 240 minted 
Etchings, half-morocco, top edges gilt, ;^8 8f . 

OOTMAN'S LIBER STUDIORUM. A Series of Landscape 
Studies and Original Compositions, for the Use of Art Students^ consisting of 
48 Etchings, the greater part executed in '* soft ground." Imperial folio, half- 
morocco, ^X TXS. dd. 

CREASY.— MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ETONIANS; with 
Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward Creasy, Author 
of" The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." A New Edition, brought down 
to the Present Time, with 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, is, 6d, 

" A new edition of " Creasy's Etonians " will be welcome. The book was a favourite 
a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The value of this 
new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has added to it several 
memoirs of Etonians who have died since the flrst edition appeared. The work is 
eminently interesting. '* — Scotsman. 

ORUIKSHANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two 
Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to T853. A Gather- 
ing of thp Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, 
A'Beckett, Robert Brough. &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
bv Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
Volumes, 15*.; or, separately, 7*. 6d. per Volume. 

CUSSANS' HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY. With Instructions 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MS S.; Rules for the Appointment 
of Liveries, Chapters on Continental and American Heraldry, &c. &c. By John 
E. CussANS. Illustrated with 360 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt and emblazoned, 7^. 6d. 

CUSSANS' HISTORY OF HEltTFORDSHIRE. A County 
History, got up in a very superior manner, and ranging with the finest works of 
its class. By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper and 
Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. Parts I. to X. now ready, 21s. each. 

** The amount of labour Mr. Cussans bestows to obtain original information is 
immense ; his anxiety for accuracy is intense, and the painstaking care with which 
he investigates statements and peruses old documents is remarkable. The result of 
his industry is a work abounding in new and curious information. It differs from 
' Clutterbuck ' in this respect, that whereas that well-patronised and expensive boc^ 
had most care and attention bestowed on the first volume — (that part of Hertford- 
shire where the author resided)— each successive portion of Mr. Cussans* history is 
manifestly an improvement on the earlier portions. Nothing can ever repay the 
author for the very great care, i>ains, and time h« has devoted to this work, which 
must have been truly a labour of love to him ; but he has sure reward in the esteem 
of those who can appreciate aright earnestness, diligence, and perseverance in the 
accomplishment of a useful and valuable object "—/rirr^f Guardian. 
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CYOLOP-ZESDIA OF COSTUME ; or, A Dictionaryof Dress— Regal, 

Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— from the Earliest Period in England to the 
reign of George the Tliird. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes of the Princi- 
pal Countries of Europe. By J. R. Planch:^, Somerset Herald. To be Com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at Five Shillings each, profusely illustrated 
by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings. — ^A Prospectus will be 
sent upon application. Parts I. to XIV. now ready. 

*• There is no subject connected with dress with which * Somerset Herald* is not 
as familiar as ordinary men a^e with the ordinary themes of everyda;^ life. The 
gathered knowledge of many years is placed before the world in this his latest 
work, and, when miished, there will exist no work on the subject half so valuable. 
The numerous illustrations are all effective — for their accuracy the author is respon- 
sible ; they are well drawn and well engraved, and, while indispensable to a proper 
comprehension of the text, are satisfactory as works of art." — Art Journal, 

*• These numbers of a Cyclopaedia of Ancient and Modern Costume give promise 
that the work, when complete, will be one of the most perfect works ever published 
upon the subject. The illustrations are numerous ana excellent, and would, even 
without the letterpress, render the work an invaluable book of reference for in- 
formation as to costumes for fancy balls and character quadrilles. . . . Beautifully 
printed and superbly illustrated." — Standard. 

** Those who know how useful is Fairholt'^brief and necessarily imperfect glossary 
will be able to appreciate the much greater advantages promised by Mr. Planchd's 
oook." — A ihenaeum, 

^^* Part XTV, cofiiains the completion oftkeDICTIONAR V, which, as Vol. T. 
of the Book, forms a complete work in itself. This Volume may now be had, 
handsomely bound in half red morocco ^ gilt top, Price £2 ^3^- 6^?. 

The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTORY OF 
THE COSTUMES OF EUROPE, arranged Chronologically, 



IBDIN'S (T. F.) BIBLIOMANIA; or, Book-Madness: A 
Bibliographical Romance.^ With numerous Illustrations. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Supplement, including a Key to the Assumed Characters in 
the Drama. Demy 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 21;. 

*' I have not yet recovered from the delightful delirium into which your * Biblio- 
mania ' has completely thrown me. Your book, to my taste, is one of the most ex- 
traordinary gratifications I have enjoyed for many years," — Isaac Disraeli. 

DIXON.— WHITE CONQUEST: AMERICA IN 1875. By 
W. HEnvoRTH Dixon. Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 30J. 

''The best written, most instructive, and most entertaining book that Mr. Dixon 
has published since 'New Pixasx\Q3i.***—Athen(Bum. 

DODGE (Colonel.)— THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE 
GREAT WEST. Being a Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of the 
Great North American Desert. By Richard Irving Dodge, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the United States Army. With an Introduction by Wiluam Black- 
more. With a Map and numerous Illustrations, drawn by Ernest Griset. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24J. \_Nearly ready, 

DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS of FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY. 

Containing, in 150 beautifully Coloured Plates, upwards of 600 Exotic Insects of 
the East and West Indies, Cnina, New Holland, North and South America, Ger- 
many, &c. With important Additions and Scientific Indexes, by J. O. West- 
>YOOD, F.L.S. Three Vols. 410, half-morocco extra, £$ ss. 

" Drury's work has not been surpassed in beauty and accuracy of execution by any 
tfi the sumptuous efforts of the present day." — Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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DtJNRAVEN'S (Earl of) THE GREAT DIVIDE : A Narrative 
of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. With Maps and 
numerous striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. Second 
Edition. Demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, xSj. 

"There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord Dun- 
raven's 'The Great Divide.* . . . The book is full of clever observation, and 
both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.*' — Athenaum. 

*' A jolly, rollicking narrative of adventure and sport, mixed up with a great deal 
of useful information concerning one of the most interesting regions in the American 
continent/'— AWwr(p. 

ABLY ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introductions and 
Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosart. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6^ . per 
Volume ; a few Large Paper copies (only 50 printed), at 12s. per Vol. 

" Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on the 
perfect restoration and preservation of the text ; and it is very unlikely that any 
oUier edition of the poet can ever be called for. .... From Mr. Grosart we 
always expect and always recdve the final results of most patient and competent 
scholarship. **—£jramiff^n 




1 . Fletolier's (Giles, B. D. ) Com- 

plete Poems, Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Elinor Poems. With Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. 

2. Davies' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, includbg Psalms 
I. to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
unpublished MSS., for the first 
time Collected and Edited. With 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes. 
Two Vols. 

3. Herziok's (Robert) Hespe- 

rides, Noble Numbers, and Com- 



plete Collected Poems. With 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes, 
Steel Portrait, Index of First Lines^ 
and Glossarial Index, &c. Three 
Vols. lift the press, 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com- 

plete Poetical Works, mcluding 
all those in "Arcadia." Wi& 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes. 
[In preparation, 

5. Donne's (Dr. John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including the 
Satires and various from MSS. 
With Memorial-Introduction and 
Notes. \In preparation^ 
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"* Other volumes are in active Preparation. 



EMANUEL ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES; 

their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining their 
Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S- With numerous Illustrations, Tinted 
and Plain. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6f . 

EMERSON.— LETTERS AND SOCIAL AIMS. By Ralph 

Waldo Emerson. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7;. ()d. 

" His method of work is that of great thinkers. Gradually he absorbs and 
assimilates whatever science or history can furnish, and slowly and reflectively he 
gives us the result of his thoughts."— yl/^tf»<?»m. 

"Will be eagerly welcomed by his numerous admirers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. . , • • These latest essays and lectures of the American sage contain the 
matured fruits of earnest and deep thought wrapt up in language always clear and 
incisive, often happily epigrammatic. They present the author's ripest opinions on 
literature and society. Every part of the work breathes the free air which belongs 
to a free coimtry, and is redolent of hope and ^outh. The happy knack which 
Emerson always possessed of illustrating his meaning by apposite anecdotes has not 
failed him in his oM age ; and in these pages light is often flashed upon an obscure 
or abstruse proposition from a pithy and pointed storyi Without any pedantic show 
of learning, every page bears witness to the authors wide, one fmgnt almost say 
encyclopa^c, acquaintance with the literature of all ages and of all races. Not 
only has Emerson been a great reader, but he has, so to speak, got at the very 
innermost core of the books which he hsts ^tyoyxnA."— Scotsman, 
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ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE (The) : A Practical Guide to all in- 
terested in Selecting or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities^ 
&c By C. J. Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, is. 6d, 

AIBHOLT.— TOBACCO : Its History and Associations ; in- 
cluding an Account of the Plant and its Manu&cture ; with its Modes of 
Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. A New 
Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of zoo Illustrations by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

" A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much- 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and informa- 
tion." — Daily News, 

"A delightful reprint. . , .A more complete and dainty book on a subject 
which some still think unsavoury it would not be easy to call to mind." — Graphic, 

FARADAY'S CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE, 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition, Edited by W. 
Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustra> 
tions, 4f . td. 

FARADAY'S VARIOUS FORCES OF NATURE. A New 

Edition, Edited by W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
niunerous Illustrations, 4^. (id, 

** For many years the English public had the privilege ot listening to the dis- 
courses and speculations of Professor Faraday, at the Royal Institution, <mi Matter 
and Forces ; and it is not too much to say that no lecturer on Physicfd Science, 
since the time of Sir Humphry Davy, was ever listened to with more delight. 
The pleasure which all derived from the expositions of Faraday was of a somewhat 
different kind from that produced by any other philosopher whose lectures we have 
attended. It was partially derived from his extreme dexterity as an operator: with 
him we had no chance of apologies for an unsuccessful expenment — no hanging fire 
in the midst of a series of brilliant demonstrations, producing that depressing 
tendency akin to the pain felt by an audience at a false note from a vocalist. All was 
a sparkling stream of eloquence and experimental illustration. We would have defied 
a chemist loving his science, no matter now often he might himself have repeated aa 
experiment, to feel uninterested when seeing it done by Faraday." — W. Crookes. 

FIGUIER'S PRIMITIVE MAN : A Popular Manual of the pre- 
vailing Theories of the Descent of Man as promulgated by Darwin^ Lvbll, Sir 
John Lubbock, Huxley, E. B. Tylor, and other eminent Ethnologists. Trans- 
lated from the last French edition, and revised by E. B. T. With 263 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 9; . 

*' An interesting and essentially popular resum^ of all that has been written on 
the subject. M. Figuier has collected together the evidences which modem re- 
searches have accumulated, and has done this with a considerable amount of care. 
He endeavours to separate the inquiry respecting Primitive Man firom the Mosaic 
account of Man's creation, and does not admit that the authority of Holy Writ is in 
any way questioned by those labours which aim at seeking the real epoch of Man's 
first appearance upon earth. ... An interesting book, with 263 illustrations, of 
which thirty are full-page engravings, confessedly somewhat fanciful in their com- 
binations, but which will be found on examination to be justified by that soundest evi- 
dence, the actual discovery of tJie objects ofwhich they represent the use." — A thenoHm, 

FINGER-RINQ LORE: Hlstorioal, Legendary, and Anecdotal. 

Earliest Notices ; Superstitions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; 
Betrothal and Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens: Memorial and Mortuary Rings; Posyl 
Rings ; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings ; Remarkable Rings, &c 
By William Jones, F.S.A. With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings 
ot all Ages and Coimtries. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. 6d, {In the press. 
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I AY.— PROM PALL MALL TO THU PUNJAUB; or, With 
the Prince in India. By J. Drew Gay. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with fine 
full-page Illustrations, i8f. 

** A lasting memorial of an interesting journey." — Daily Telegraph. 

*• Written in a lively and unpretentious style, and sparkling nere and there with 
genuine humour, the work is a decidedly attractive one." — Leeds Mercury. 

** A carefiil and sober narrative, without exaggeration, without gush. Mr. Gay 
has done his work like a man who felt the responsibility of it. He has put into his. 
note-book what he saw, and transferred his pictiu-es and impressions to type with 
conscientious fidelity."— //<7r«^/. 

** A very readable and enjoyable narrative of a journey whose importknce and 
interest aure already part of history." — Home News. 

GELL AND GANDY'S POMPELfliNA ; or, The Topography, 
Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii. With upwards of loo Line Engravings by 
GooDALL, Cooke, Heath, Pye, &c. Demy 8 vo, cloth extra, gilt, i8*. 

GE^S OF ART : A Collection of 36 Engravings, after Paintings by 
Rembrandt, Cuyp, Reynolds, Poussin, Murillo, Teniers, Correggio, 
Gainsborough, Northcote, &c., executed in Mezzotint by Turner, Bromlev, 
&c. Folio, in Portfolio, ^\ iis. 6d. 

GILBERT (W.S.), ORIGINAL PLAYS by : " A Wicked World,*' 

"Charity," "Palace of Truth," "Pygmalion," "Trial by Jury.'* &c. One 

Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9*. 

**His workmanship is in its way perfect ; it is very sound, very even, very weU 
sustained, and excellently balanced throughout." — Observer. 

*' A book which not only the modem playgoer, but those who do not frequent the 
theatre, can read with equal pleasure." — Era. 

** Mr. Gilbert has done well and wisely to publish in a collected form some of his 
best plays. The * Palace of Truth ' and * Pygmalion * may be read and enjoyed as 
poems by persons who have never entered the walls of a theatre." — Standard. 

GILLRAY'S CARICATURES. Printed from the Original Plates, 
all engraved by Himself between 1779 and 1810 ; comprising the best Political and 
Humorous Satires of the Reign of George the Third, in upwards of 600 highly 
spirited Engravings. Atlas folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £^ 10s. — ^There 
is also a Volume of Suppressed Plates, atlas folio, half-morocco, 31*. 6d. — 
Also, a Volume of Letterpress Descriptions, comprising a very amusing 
Political History of the Reign of George the Third, by Thos. Wright and 
R. H. Evans, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15*. ; or half-morocco, j^i is. 

GILLRAY, THE CARICATURIST : The Story of his Life and 
Times, and Anecdotal Descriptions of his Engravings. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 83 full-page Plates, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Demy 4to, 600 pages, cloth extra, 31;. 6d. 

" High as the expectations excited by this description [in the Introduction^ may 
be, they will not be disappointed. The most inquisitive or exacting reader will 
find ready gathered to his hand, without the trouble of reference, almost every 
scrap of narrativCj anecdote, gossip, scandal, or epigram, in poetry or prose, that he 
can possibly require for the elucidation of the cancsitures."--Quarierly Reziew, 

GOSSE (Edmund W.)— KING ERIK: A Tragedy. With a 

Vignette by W. B. Scott. Small Svo, cloth gilt, 6* . 

" The author's book, * On Viol and Flute,' displayed such a remarkable ear for 
music, such a singular poetic interpretation of flowers and trees, and such-like chil- 
dren of Flora, and, above all, such a distinct and individual poetic savour, that it 
would have been a pity indeed had these good gifts been wasted in any wrong 
direction. In this case there is happily no cause for such pity. We have seldom 
seem so marked an advance in a second book beyond a first. . . . The faults of 
' King Erik ' are but slight matters ; its merits are solid, and of a very high order J* 
Academy, 
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QOSSE (Edmund W.)— ON VIOL AND FLUTE. Second 
Edition. With a Vignette by W. B. Scott. Small 8yo, cloth gilt, 5*. 

GREENWOOD'S (James) LOW-LIFE DEEPS : An Account of 

the Stranee Fish to be found there ; including ** The Man and Dog Fight," with 
much additional and confirmatoiy evidence ; "With a Tally-Man," '*A Fallen 
Star," **The Betting Barber," " A Coal Marriage," &c. With lUustrations in 
tint by Alfrsd Concanbn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. (>d, 
" The book is interesting reading. It shows that there are many things in Lon- 
don life not dreamt of by most people. It is well got up, and contains a number of 
striking illustrations." — Scotsman, 



GREENWOOD'S WILDS OF LONDON : Descriptive Sketches, 
from Personal Observations and Experience of Remarkable Scenes, People, and 
Places in London. By James Greenwood, the "Lambeth Casual." With 12 
Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. td. 
" Mr. James Greenwood presents himself once more in the character of * one whose 
delight it is to do his humble endeavour towards exjjosine and extirpating social 
abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict society. " — Saturday Review. 

GOLDEN LIBRARY (The). Square l6mo. (Tauchnitz size), cloth 
extra, 2*. per Volume : — 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) ACort 

D* Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knij^hts of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. M. Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Lettera. A 

New Translation, with Historical 
Introduction and " Notes, by T. 
M'Crie, D.D., LL.D. 

Pope's Complete Pootical 

Works. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims And 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saimtb- 
Beuvb. 

St. Pierre's Paul and Virgln.^a, 

and the Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. 

Shelley's Early Poems anc^ 

Sueen Mab, with Essay by Lbigh 
UNT. 

Shelley's Later Poems: Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing a Refutation of Deism, Zastrozri, 
St. Irvyne,-&c. 

White's Natural History of 

Selbome. Edited, with additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 

' A series of excellently printed and carefully annotated volumes, handy in size^ 
and altogether attractive." — Bookseller. 

QOLDEN TREASURY OP THOUQHT. An Encyclopaedia of 

? notations from Writers of all Times and all Countries. Selected and Edited by 
HBODORB Taylor. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, ^s, ddm 



Book of Clerical Anecdotes : 

The Humours and Eccentricities of 
«' the Cloth." 

Byron's Don Juan. 

Carlyle (Thomas) on the Choice 

of Bool». With a Memoir, [z^. 6d.'\ 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by Gborgb Augustus Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Both Series Complete in One Volume, 
with all t he o riginal Illustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) Tsiles of 

a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life; with 
Recollections of Natural History. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chinmey Comer,andotherPieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Edmund Ollibr. 
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aRnOC— GERICAN POFULAB STORIES. Collected by the 
Brotkers (Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of 
Gborgb Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. Sqtiare crown 8vo, dr. 6d, ; gilt 
leaves, 7X. 6<f . 

'* The illastrations of this volume .... are of quite sterling and admirable art, 
of a class precisely paiallel in elevation to the character of the tales which they 
illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to mv 
' Elements of Drawing, were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rembranot 
(in s(»ne qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). ... To make some- 
what enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, and 
sever putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exercise in 
deciskm and severe drawring which would leave afterwards little to be learnt in 
sdiools." — Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 

QTTYOT'S EARTH AND MAN ; or, Physical Geography in its 
Relation to the History of Mankind. With Additions by Professors Agassiz, 
PiBRCE, and Gray. With 12 Maps and Engravines on Steel, some Coloured, 
and a copious Index. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4^ . td, 

JAKE'S (T. Gordon) NEW SYMBOLS: Poems. By the 

Author of " Parables and Tales." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

"The entire book breathes a pure and ennobling influence, shows 
welcome originality of idea and illustration, and yields the highest proof 
of imaginatve faculty and mature power of expression.'' — Atheneeum. 

HALL'S (Mrs. S. C.) SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 
With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Daniel Maclise, Sir John 
Gilbert, W. Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d, 
*'The Irish sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 

Sketches in ' Our Village,' but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 

bright." — Blackwood's Magazine. 

HARRIS'S AXTRELIAN : A Natural History of English Moths and 
Butterflies, and the Plants on which they feed. A New Edition. Edited, with 
Additions, by J. O. Westwood. With about 400 exquisitely Coloured Figures of 
Moths, Butterflies, Caterpillars, &c., and the Plants on wmch they feed. Small 
folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £'^ ly. 6d. 

HAWKER (MEMORIALS OF THE LATE REV. ROBERT 
STEPHEN), sometime Vicar of Morwenstow, in the Diocese of Exeter. Col- 
lected, arranged, and edited by the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.C.L., 
Vicar of All Saints', Lambeth. With Photographic Portrait, Pedigree, and Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, J2S. 
" Dr. Lee's * Memorials ' is a far better record of Mr. Hawker, and gives a more 

reverent and more true idea of the man. . . . Dr. Lee rightly confines himself to 

his proper subject." — Athemeum, 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS ; Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rare 
Prints. Comprising the Collections of Rodd, Richardson, Caulfield, &c. 
With Descriptive Text to every Plate, giving a brief outline of the most important 
Historical and Biographical Facts and Dates connected with each Portrait, and 
references to original Authorities. In Three Vols., royal 4to, half-morocco, full 
gilt back and edges, price £j js. 

THE ORIGINAL HOGARTH, 
HOGARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by Himself, i 53 fine Plates, 

with elaborate Letterpress Descriptions by John Nichols. Atlas folio, half. 

morocco extra, gilt edges, £j 10s. 

*' I was pleased with the reply of a eentleman who, being asked which book he 
esteemed most in his library, answered ' Shakespeare ' ; bemg asked which he es- 
teemed next best, answered * Hogarth."*— Charles Lamb. 
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HAYDON'S (B. B.) COBRBSFONDBNCE di TABLII-TALE:. 

With a Memoir by his Son, Frederic Wordsworth Haydon. Corapristng a 
large number of hitherto Unpublished Letters from Kbats, Wilkib, Southey, 
Wordsworth. Kirkup, Leigh Hunt, Landsbbk, Horace Smith, Sir G. 
Beaumont, Goethe, Mrs. Siddons, Sir Walter Scott, Talfourd, Jeffrey, 
Miss Mitford, Macready. Mrs. Browning, Lockhart, Hallam, and others. 
With 23 Illustrations, including Facsimiles of many interesting Sketdies, 
Portraits of Haydon by Keats and Wilkie, and Haydon's Portraits ot 
WiLKiE, Keats, and Maria Foote. Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 36*. 
*' As a defence of the painter's character and career the work before us will pos- 
sibly meet with as much criticism as approval ; but there can, we think, be no 
question of its interest in a purely biographical sense, or of its literary merit. The 
letters and table-talk form in themselves a most valuable contribution to the social 
and artistic history of the time, and would be very welcome even without the 
memoir which precedes them." — PaU Mall Gazette, 

" Ihe volumes are among the most interesting produced or likely to be produced 
by the present season." — Examiner, 

** One of the most moving histories that has been published in modem days. . . 
Haydon's case has never before been fairly laid before the public ; the man has 
never been shown as he was in truth, through the medium of his correspondence, his 
diaries, sayings and actions. . . . Charming correspondence, and still more 
charming table-talk." — Morning Post. 

" Here we have a full-length portrait of a most remarkable man. • . . His 
son has done the work well — is clear and discriminating on the whole, and writes 
with ease and vigour. Over and above the interest that must be felt in Haydon 
himself, the letters afford us the opportunity of studying closely many of the greatest 
men and women of the time. . . . We do not hesitate to say that these letters 
and table-talk form a most valuable contribution to the history of art and literature 
in the past generation. The editor has selected and arranged them with uncommon 
judgment, adding many notes that contain ana and anecdotes. Every pa^e has 
thus its point of interest The book will no doubt have a wide audience, as it well 
deserves." — Nonconformist, 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OP HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. A Series of 84 exquisitely beautiful Tinted Plates, ei^iraved 
by Bartolozzi, Cooper, and others, and pnnted on Tinted Paper^ in imitation 
of the Original Drawings in the Royal Collection at Windsor. With Historical 
Letterpress by Edmund Lodge, Norroy King of Aims. Imperial 4to, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, ;^s 15*. 6d, 

**A very charming, costly, and captivating performance.*' — Dibdin. 
HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OP THE COURT OP HENRY VHI. 
Chamberlaine's Imitations of the Original Drawings, mostly engraved by 
Bartolozzi. London: printed by W. Bulmer & Co., Shakespeare Printing 
Office, 1792. 92 splendid Portraits (including 8 additional Plates), elaborately 
tinted in Colours, with Descriptive and Biographical Notes, by Edmuhd Lodge, 
Norroy King of Arms. Atlas folio, half-morocco, gilt edges, ^20. 
*** The graceful and delicate colouring preserves all the effect of the original 
highly-finished drawings^ and at the same time communicates an enchanting 
animation to the features. Not more than ten of the subjects are included in 
** Lodges Portraits^** and still fewer are to be found in any other collection, 

HOOD'S (Tom) PROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH 
POLE : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. By Tom Hood; With 95 Illiistra- 
tions by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. Square crown 8vo, in a handsome and 
speciany-designed binding, gilt edges, 6f . 

'* Poor Tom Hood ! It is very sad to turn over the droll pages of ' From Nowhere 
to the North Pole,' and to think that he will never make the young people, for 
whom, like his famous father, he ever had such a kind, sympathetic heart, huigh of 
cry any more. This is a birthday story, and no part of it is better than the first 
cKapter, concerning birthdays in general, and Frank's birthday in particular. The 
amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes which children 
love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full justice to the writer's 
meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co-operation of author and artist 
could not be desired." — Times. 
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HOOD'S (Tom) HXTMOBOXJS WORKS. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by his Sister, Francbs Frbbung Brodbjup. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, 6s, [/» the press, 

HOOD'S (Thomas) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Veise. 

Including: the Cream op thb Comic Annuals. Widi Life of the Author, Portrait, 

and over Two Hundred original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

" Not only does the volume include the better-known poems by the author, but 
also what is happily described as * the cream of the Comic Annuals.' Such ddidious 
things as ' Don t you smell Fire ? ' ' The Parish Revolution,' and ' Huggins and 
Duggins,' will never want readers." — Graphic. 

"^le volume, M^iich contains nearly 800 pages, is liberally illustrated with fisic^mile 
cuts of Hood's own grotesque sketches, many of them pictorial puns, which alwajrs 
possess a freshness, and never fail to raise a genuine laugh. We have here some of 
Hood's earlier attempts, and his share of the Odes and Addresses to Great People.* 
Then we have the two series of ' Whims and Oddities,' which ought to be prescribed 
for nervous and hypochondriacal people : for surely more mirth was never packed into 
the same compass before, more of the rollicking abandonment of a nch, joyous 
humour, or more of the true geniality of nature which makes fun so deli^html and 
leaves no after-taste of unkindness in the mouth. ' The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies ' will be found here in unabridged form, together with * Hero and Leander,* 
a number of Minor Poems, among which we meet with some very pretty fismcies— 
the well*known ' Retrospective Review,' and ' I Remember, I Remember ' — 
Hood's contributions to uie Gtm^ including ' The Dream of Eugene Aram,' ' The 
Cream of the Comic Annuals ' — in itself a fund of meiriment large enough to dispel 
the gloom of many a winter's evening — and the ' National Tales.' Tins is a fair 
representative selection of Hood's work& many of which have been hi^erto 
inaccessible except at high prices. Most of the best known of his comic effusions — 
those pimning ballads in which he has never been approached — are to be found in 
the liberal collection Messrs. Chatto & Windus have given to the public." — Bir^ 
mingham Daily Mail. 

HONE'S SCRAP-BOOKS : The Miscellaneous Collections of 
William Hone, Author of " The Table-Book," " Every-Day Book," and " Year- 
Book " : being a Supplement to those works. With Notes, Portraits, and nume- 
rous Illustrations of curious and eccentric objects. Crown Svo. \In preparation, 
" He has deserved well of the naturalist, the antiquarian, and die poet.*' — 

Christophbr North. 

HOOK'S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS, 

incluamg his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a new 

Life of tne Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 

gilt, 7f . 6eL 

** His name will be preserved. His political songs ^sAjeux d* esprit ^ when the 
hour comes for coUectine them, will form a volume of sterling and lasting attrac- 
tion ; and after many clever romances of this age shall have sufiicienUy occupied 
public attention and sunk, like hundreds of former generations, into utter oblivion, 
there are tales in his collection which will be read with even a greater interest 
than they commanded in their novelty." — ^J. G. Lockhart. 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Illustrated in 

upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Rejiresentations of Egyptian, 

(^eek, and Roman Habits and Dresses. A New Edition. Two Vols, royal 8voi 

with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, ;^2 5*. . . 

" The substance of many expensive works, containing all that may be necessary 
to give to autists, and even to dramatic performers and to others engaged in classical 
representations,^ an idea of ancient costumes sufficiently ample to prevent their 
•ftending in their performances by gross and obvious blunders. 

HORNE.— QRION : An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard 
H'SNGiST Horns. With Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, ^s. 

** Orion will be admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest. If not 
the very noblest poetical work of the age. Its defects are trivial and conventionaL 
.js beauties intrinsic and supreme." — Edgar Allan Pok. ^^ 
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TALIAN MASTERS (DRAWINGS BY THE) : Autotype 
Facsimiles of Original Drawings. With Critical and Descriptive Notes, 
Biographical and Artistic, by J. Comyns Carr. Atlas folio, half-morocco 
gilt. [^Nearly ready. 




ENNINQS' (Hargrave) THE ROSIORUCIANS : Their 

Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent 
Worshippers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols in Monuments and 
Talismans of Primeval Philosophers. Cr. 8vo, 300 Illustrations, \os. 6d. 

JOSEPHUS (The Works of). Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both the "Antiquities of the Jews " and the "Wars of the Jews." Two 
Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14;. 

** This admirable translation far exceeds all preceding ones, and has never been 
equalled by any subsequent attempt of the kind."— Lowndes, 



AVANAGH.— THE PEARL FOUNTAIN, and other Fairy 

Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. With Thirty Illustrations 
by J. MoYR Smith. A handsome Gift Book. Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 
gilt edges, 6s, [In the press. 

KINaSLEyS (Henry) FIRESIDE STUDIES. Two Vol?. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 





AMB'S (Charles) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and 

Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many pieces now first 
included m any Edition, and iTotesand Introduction by K. H. Shepherd. 
With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a page of the ** Essay on Roast Pig.*' 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, -js. 6d. 

"The genius of Mr. Lamb, as developed in his various writings, takes rank with 
the most original of the age. As a critic he %X3Sid& fctcile princeps in the subject he 
handled. Search English literature through, from its first beginnings until now, and 
you will find none like him. There is not a criticism he ever wrote that does not 
directly tell you a number of things you had no previous notion of. In criticism he 
was indeed, in all senses of the word, a discoverer — Hke Vasco Nunez or Magellan. In 
that very domain of literature with which you fancied yourself most variously and 
closely acquainted, he would show you ' fresh fields and pastures new,' and these the 
most fruitful and delightful. For the riches he discovered were richer that they had 
Iain so deep-^the more valuable were they, when found, that they had eluded the 
search of ordinary men. As an essayist, Charles Lamb will be remembered in years 
to come with Rabelais and Montaigne, with Sir Thomas Browne, with Steele and 
with Addison. He unites many of the finest characteristics of these several writers. 
He has wisdom and wit of the highest order, exquisite humour, a genuine and cordial 
vein of pleasantry, and the most heart-touching pathos. In the largest acceptation 
of the word, he is a humanist." — John Forster. 

LAMB (Mary and Charles) : THEIR POEMS, LETTERS, and 

REMAINS. With Reminiscences and Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt. With 
Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, xos. td, 

** Must be consulted by all future biographers of the Lambs."— Z>««/y News, 
''Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles ; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his %\%Xia,"--^tandard 

LANDSEER'S (Sir Edwin) ETCHINGS OP CARNIV9ROUS 
ANIMALS. Comprising 38 subjects, chiefly Early Works, etched by his Brother 
Thomas or his Father, with Letterpress Descriptions. Royal 4to. cl. extn<, 151. 
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LAMONT.— YAOHTINa IN THE ARCTIC SEAS ; or, Notes 
of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbei^gen 
and Novaya ^mlya. By James Lamont, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Author of " Seasons 
with the Sea-Horses." Edited, with numerous full-page Illustrations, by 
WiLMAM LiVESAY, M.D. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, xZs. 
*' After wadiag through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 

and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real and 

Senume volume. . . . He shows much tact in recoimting his adventures, and 
ley are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important addition made 
to our Arctic literature for a long Xxoit..'** —Athenautn. 
** Full of entertainment and information." — Nature. 

** Mr. Lamont has taken a share distinctively his own in the work of Arctic dis- 
covery, and the value of his labours as an ' amateur explorer ' is to be attributed to 
the systematic manner in which he pursued his investigations, no less than to his 
scientific qualifications for the task. . . . The handsome volume is full of valuable 
and interesting information to the sportsman and naturalist — ^it would be difficult to 
say which of die two will enjoy it most.'* —Scotsman. 

LEE (General Robert) : HIS LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS. By 

his Nephew, Edward Lbs Cuildb. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jbbns, and 

a Map. Post 8vo, 9*. 

** A valuable and well-written contribution to the history of the Civil War in the 
United StSites."Saturiiajf Review. 

" Asa clear and compendious survey of a life of the true heroic type, Mr.Childe's 
volume may well be commended to the English reader." — Graphic. 

LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the whole of Cruikshank's very Droll 
Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, g^t, 

LINTON'S (Mrs.) JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. Small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 4^. 6eL 
*' In a short and vigorous preface, Mrs. Linton defends her notion of the logical 
outcome of Christianity as embodied in this attempt to conceive how Christ would 
have acted, with whom He would have fraternised, and who would have declined to 
receive Him, had He appeared in the present g&ae.xzXxon,**'— Examiner. 

LOST BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE : An 

Appeal to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speakers. By Charubs 
Mack AY, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

LONDON.— WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA; or. 

Graphic and Historical Illustrations of the most Interesting and -Curious Archi- 
tectural Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster (now 
mostly destroyed). Two Vols, imperial 4to, containing 207 Copperplate En- 
gravings, with historical and descriptive Letterpress, half-boimd morocco, top 
edges gilt, £s 5^- 

*»* An enumeration of a few of the Plates will give some idea of the scope t^ 
the Work: — St. Bartholomew's Church, Cloisters, and Priory, in 1393 ; St. Michael's, 
Comhill, in 1421 ; St. Paul's Cathedral and Cross, in 16x6 and 1656 ; St. John's of 
Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, 1660; Banyan's Meeting House, in 1687; Guildhall, in 
1517 ; Cheapside and its Cross, in 1547, 1585, and 1641 ; Comhill, in 1599 1 Merchant 
Taylors' Hall, in 1599; Shakespeare's Globe Theatre, in 1612 and 1647; Alleyne's 
Bear Garden, in 16x4 and 1647 '» Dniry Lane, in 1792 and 1814; Covent Garden, in 
1732, i794» and '^°9 • Whitehall, in 1638 and 1697 ; York House, with Inigo Jones's 
Water Gate, circa 1626 ; Somerset House, previous to its alteration by Inigo Jones, 
circa 1600 : St James's Palace, 1660 ; Montagu House (now the British Museum) 
before 1685, and in 1804. 

LONGFELLOW'S PEOSE WORKS, Complete. Including 
"Outre Mer," " Hyperion," " Kavanagh," "The Poets and Poetry of Europe^ 
and "Driftwood." With Portrait and Illustrations by Valentinb Broulkv. 
800 pages, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7;. 6d. 
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LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKa With numerous fine 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7; . 6</. 

*' Longfellow, in the ' Golden Legend/ has entered mere closely into the temper 
of the Monk, for good and for evil, thsm ever yet theological writer or historian, 
though they may have given their life's labour to the analysis." — Ruskin. ^ 

" His are laurels honourably gained and gently worn. Without comparing him 
with others, it is enough if we declare our conviction that he has composed poems 
which will live as long as the language in which they are written." — James 
Russell Lowell. 

"Mr. Longfellow has for raanjr years been the best known and the most read of 
American poets ; and his popularity is of the right kind, and rightly and fairly won. 
He has not stooped to catch attentum by artifice, nor striven to force it by violence. 
His works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which in these days is 
almost the common lot of writings of any mark), and have come off unharmed." — 
Saturday Review, 



ACLISE'S GALLERY OP ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 
CHARACTERS. (The famous Fraser Portraits.) With Notes by 
the late William Maginn, LL.D. Edited, with copious Additional 
Notes, by William Bates, B.A. The volume contains 83 Charac- 
teristic Portraits, now first issued m a complete form. Demy 4to, cloth gilt 
and gilt edges, 31^. td. 
** One of the most interesting volimies of this year's literature.*'— <7V««^i. 
"Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not unfitly be removed 
from the drawing-room to the Uhnry/'—Spectaior. 

MADRE NATURA versus THE MOLOCH OF FASHION. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth Edition, 

revised and enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth, extra gilt, 2J. 6d, 

** Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated. Common sense and erudition are 
brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it." — Lancet, 

MAGNA GHARTA. An exact Facsimile of the Original Docu- 
ment in the British Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
2 feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold and 
Colours. Price sx. A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6di 

MARK TWAIN'S CHOICE WORKS. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
700 pages, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. 6d. 

MARK TWAIN'S NEW WORK.— THE ADVENTURES OF 

TOM SAWYER. By Mark Twain. Small Svo, cloth exUa, 7J. 6d. 

'* From a novel so replete with good things, and one so full o! significance, as it 
brings before us what we can feel is the real spirit of home life in the Far West, 
there is no possibility of obtaining extracts which will convey to the reader any 
idea of the purport of the book. . . . The book will no doubt be a great favourite 
with boys, for whom it must in good part have been intended ; but next to boys, we 
should say that it might be most priz^ by philosophers and poets." — Examines . 

" Will delight all the lads who may get hold of it. We have made the experi- 
ment upon a youngster, and found that the reading of the book brought on constant 
peals of laughter."— .y^Ttf/wwa/t. 

" The book, which is a very amusing one, is designed primarily for boys, but 
older people also will find it worth looking through." — Academy. 

" Tne earlier part of the book is to our thinking the most amusing thing Mark 
Twain has written. The humour is not always uproarious, but it is always genuine, 
and sometimes almost ^z.\.h.&i\c."—Atherueiim. 

'I A capital boy's hooV :'—StaTidard. 

"A bright, readable, and informing book, which we can most cordially recom- 
mend to the ever-growing class who are on the outlook for such books."— A>w- 
casile Chronicle, 

' * A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a practically 
romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attractive."— J/tfc/a/<»r. 
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MARE TWAIN'S PLEASUHE TRIP on the CONTINENT 
of EUROPE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, u. 

MARSTON'S (Dr. WesUand) DRAMATIC and POETICAL 

WORKS. Collected Library Edition, in Two Vols, crown 8vo, xZs. 

** * The Patrician's Daughter ' is an oasis in the desert of modem dramatic litera- 
ture, a real emanation of mind. We do not recollect any modem work in which 
states of thought are so freely developed, except the * Torquato Tasso ' of Goethe. 
The play is a work of art in the same sense that a play of Sophocles is a work of art ; 
it is one simple idea in a state of gradual development . . . The ' Favourite of 
Fortune ' is one of the most important additions to the stock of English prose comedy 
that has been made during the present century." — Times. 

MARSTON'S (PhUip Bourke) SONG TIDE, and other PQems. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8^. 

" This is a first work of extraordinary performance and of still more extraordinary 
promise. The youngest school of English poetry has received an important acce»* 
sion to its ranks in Philip Bourice Maixston.**— Examiner. 

MARSTON'S (P. H:) ALL IN ALL : Poems and Sonnets. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 

** Many of these poems are leavened with the leaven of genuine poetical sentiment, 
and expressed with grace and beauty of language. A tender melancholy, as well as 
a penetrating pathos, gives character to much of their sentiment, and lends it an 
irresistible interest to all who can feeL" — Standard. 

MEYRICK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OP ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR : A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed 
in Europe, but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of 
Charles II. ; with a Glossary, by Sir S. R. Meyrick. New and greatly improved 
Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, with the assistance of Albert Way 
and others. Illustrated by more than loo Plates, splendidly Illuminated ingold 
and silver ; also an additional Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys. Tnrec 
Vols, imperial 4to, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £io los. 

"While the splendour of the decorations of this work is well calculated to excite 
curiosity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious extracts from the rare 
MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing manner in which the author's anti- 
quarian researches are prosecuted, will tempt many who take up the book in idleness, 
to peruse it with care. No previous work can be compared, in point of extent, 
arrangement, science, or utility, with the one now in question, ist. It for the first 
time supplies, to our schools of art, correct and ascertained data for costume, in its 
noblest and most important branch — historical painting. 2nd. It affords a simple, 
clear, and most conclusive elucidation of a great number of passages in our great 
dramatic poets — ay, and in the works of those of Greece and Rome — ^against which 
commentators and scholiasts have been trying their wits for centuries. 3rd. It 
throws a flood of light upon the manners, usages, and sports of our ancestors, from 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons down to the reign of Charles the Second. And lastly, 
it at once removes a vast number of idle traditions and ingenious fables, which one 
compiler of history, copying from another, has succeeded in transmitting through 
the lapse of four or five hundred years. 

MEYRICK'S ENQRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR. 154 highly finished Etchings of the Collection at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, engraved by Joseph Skelton^ with Historical 
and Critical Disquisitions by Sir S. R. Meyrick. Two Vols, imperial 4to, with 
Portrait, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £4 14s. 6d. 

"We should imagine that the possessors of Dr. Meyrick's former great work 
would eagerly add Mr. Skelton's as a suitable illustration. In the first they have 
the history of Arms and Armour ; in the second work, beautiful engravings of all 
the details, made out with sufiicient minuteness to serve hereafter as patterns for 
artists or yrorkmtn,**—Geniieman*s Ma£azine, 
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MUSES OP MAYFAIR : Vers de Societe of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Including Selections from Tennyson, Browning, Swinburnk, Rossktti^ 
Jean Ingblow, Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lytton, C.S.C:, LanSor, Austins 
DoBSON, Henry Leigh, &c. &c. Edited by H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 7*. 6d. 

LD DRAMATISTS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette 
Portraits, price 6s. per vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. Vol. in. the Translations of the Iliad* 

With Notes, Critical and Exjjlana- and Odyssey. 

'^l:.^^h^?^^^^.^^'^t^l MarWs works Including 

Col. F.Cunningham. Three Vols. his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

^, , /^ X ^ , X and Introduction, by Col. Cunning-^ 

Chapman's (George) Complete ham. One Vol. 

Works. Now first Collected. Three -^.m- > ^ ■> -rvi -r- ^i. 

Vols. Vol I. contains the Plays Massmger's Plays. From the 

complete, including the doubtful ones ; 'i'ext of William Gifford. With 

Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- the addition of the Tragedy of " Bt- 

lations, with an Introductory Essay by lieve as You List." Edited by CoL 

Algernon Charles Swinburne; Cunningham. One Vol. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY'S (Arthur) AN EPIC OF WOMEN, and 

other Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6; . 
O'SHAUGHNESSY'S LAYS OP PRANCE. (Founded on the 

"Lays of Marie.") Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d, 
O'SHAUGHNESSY'S MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT: Poems 

and Songs. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, -js, 6d. 

** It is difficult to sajr which is more exquisite, the technical perfection of structure, 
and melody, or the delicate pathos of thought. Mr. O'Shaughnessy will enrich out 
literature with some of the very best songs written in our generation." — Academy. 

LUTARCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the Lang- 
HORNES. New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. In Two Vols. 8vo> 
cloth extra, 10s. 6d, 

** When I write, I care not to have books about me ; but I can hardly be without 
a * Plutarch.* *' — Montaigne. 
POE'S (Edgar Allan) CHOICE PROSE AND POETICAL 

WORKS. With Baudelaire's " Essay." 750 pages, crown 8vo, Portrait and 

Illustrations, cloth extra, 7^ . 6d. 

*' Poe's great power lay in writing tales, which rank in a class by themselves, and 
have their characteristics strongly defined." — Eraser's Magazine. 

** Poe stands as much alone among verse- writers as Salvator Rosa among painters.'* 
— Spectator. 

PROUT (Father).— THE PINAL RELIQUES OP PATHER 

PROUT. Collected and edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev^ 

Francis Mahony, by Blanchard Jbrrold. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 

Portrait and Facsimiles, \2S. 6d. 

*' We heartily commend this handsome volume to all lovers of sound wit, genuine 
humour, and manly sense." — Spectator. 

** Sparkles all over, and is full of interest. Mahony, like Sydney Smith, could 
write on no subject without being brilliant and witty." — British Quarterly Review. 

** A delightful collection of humour, scholarship, and vigorous political writing. It 
brings before us many of the * Fraser ' set— Maginn, Dickens, Jerrold, and Thackeray* 
Magmn described himself better than any critic could do, when he wrote of himself 
as * an Irish potato seasoned with Attic salt' " — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

** It is well that the present long-delayed volume should remind a younger genera* 
tion of his fame. . . . The charming letters from Paris, Florence, and Rome 
. . . are the most perfect specimens of what a foreign correspondence ought to be..'** 
'■^Academy, 
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COADILLY NOVELS (The) : Popular Stories by the Best 
Authors. Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloth for the Library, price ts. each. 

WILK IE COLLINS. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE, , MAN AND WIFE. Illustrated 




Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and 

ANTONINA. Illustrated by Sir 
J. Gilbert and Alfred Concanbn. 

BASIL. Illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

THE DEAD SECRET. Il- 
lustrated by Sir John Gilbert and 

H. FURNISS. 

QUEEN OF HEABTS. Il- 
lustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and A. 

THE MOONSTONE. Illus- 
trated by G. Du Mauribr and F. A. 
Eraser. 

HIDE AND SEEK. Illus- 
trated by Sir John Gilbert and J. 
Mahoney. 
'* Like ail the author's works, full of a 



by William Small. 

POOR MISS FINCH. lUos- 
trated by G. Du Maurier and Ed- 
ward Hughes. 

MISS OR MRS. P Illustrated 
by S. L. FiLDEs and Henry Woods. 

THE NEW MAaDALEN. 
Illustrated by Du Maurier and 

THE* FROZEN DEEP. Illus- 
trated by Du Maurier and J. Ma- 
honey. 

MY MISCELLANIES. With 

Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by 
A. Concanen. 

THE LAW and THE LADT. 

Illustrated by S. L. Fildbs and S. 
Hall. 
certain power and ingenuity. ... It 



is upon such suggestions of crime that the fascination of the story depends. 
The reader feels it his duty to serve to the end upon the inquest on which he has 
^en called by the author.*' — Times, in review of " The Law and the Lady." 
** The greatest master the sensational novel has ever known." — World. 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

FELICIA. 

E. LYNN LINTON. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. With Frontispiece by Du Maurier. 

"A very clever and well-constructed story, original and striking, and interesting 
all through. A novel abounding in thought and power and interest." — Times. 

*' Displays genuine humour, as well as keen social observation. Enough graphic 
portraiture and witty observation to furnish materials for half-a-dozen novels of the 
ordinary kind." — Saturday Review^ 

KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 

THE EVIL EYE, AND OTHER STORIES. Illustrated by 

Thomas R. Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 

" For Norman coimtry life what the 'Johnny Ludlow' stories are for English 
f ural delineation, that is, cameos delicately, if not very minutely or vividly wrought, 
and quite finished enough to give a pleasurable sense of artistic ease and faculty. 
A word of commendation is merited by the illustrations." — Academy, 

HENRY KINGSLEY. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. | OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 

*• A brisk and clear north wind of sentiment — sentiment that braces instead of 
enervating— blows through all his works, and makes all their readers at once healthier 
.and more ^aA.** —Spectator, 

FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

OPEN ! SESAME ! Illustrated by F. A. Fraser. 
'* A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest to a higher degree than 
j>erhaps, any of its author's former works. ... A very excellent story.*' — Graphics 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued, 

MRS. OLIPHANT. 
WHITELADIES. With Illustrations by A. Hopkins & H. Woods. 

"Is really a pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace.'* 
"Times, 

JAMES PAYN, Author of " Lost Sir Massingberd." 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. I WALTER'S WOBD. Illus- 
Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. | tratsd by J. Moyr Smith. 

HALVES, and other Stories. 

*' His novels are always commendable^ in the sense of art They also possess 
another distinct claim to our liking : the girls in them are remarkably charming and 
true to nature, as most people, we believe, have the good fortune to observe nature 
represented by gixls.** --Spectator, 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. With Illustrations. 

** Mr. Trollope has a true artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony ; his pictures 
are one^ and seldom out of drawing ; he never strains after effect, is fidelity itself in 
expressmg English life, is never guilty of caricature." — Fortnightly Review, 

T. A. TROLLOPE. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND ; and other Stories. 

" The indefinable charm of Tuscan and Venetian life breathes in his pages." — 
Times. 

" Full of life, of interest, of dose observation, and sympathy. . . . When 
Mr. Trollope paints a scene, it is sure to be a scene worth pamting."— ^Ta^r^^^ 
Review. 

JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ''Abel Drake's Wife." 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL. I -ONE AGAINST THE 
QUY WATEBMAN. I WORLD ; or, Reuben's War. 

Authors of ** Gideon's Rock" and "Abel Drake's Wife." 
THE LION IN THE PATH : An Historical Romance. 

•* A carefully written and beautiful story — a story of goodness and truth, which is 
yet as interestmg as though it dealt with the opposite qualities. . . The author of 
this really clever story has been at great pains to work^ out all its details with elabo- 
rate conscientiousness, and the result is a very vivid picture of the ways of life and 
habits of thought of a hundred and fifty years ago. . . . Certainly a very in- 
teresting book. — Times. 

OUIDA. 

Uniform Edition^ crown fivo, red cloth extra^ 55. each. 



FOLLE FABINE. 
IDALIA : A Romance. 
CHANDOS : A Novel. 
UNDEB TWO FLAGS. 
TBIGOTBIN. 

CEGIL CASTLEMAINE'S 

GAGE. 
HELD IN BONDAGE. 



PASGABEL : Only a Story. 
PUCK : His Vicissitudes, Adven- 
tures, &c. 
A DOG OF FLANDEBS. 
STBATHMOBE. 

TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
SHOES. 

SIGNA. 



Now ready t the New Volume of the Collected Uniform Edition ofOuida*s 

NovelSy price 5*. 
IN A WTNTEB CITY. 

" Keen poetic insight, an intense love of nature, a deep admiration ot the beautW 
ful in form and colour, are the gifVs of OvcAsi.**— Morning Post. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 

MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL— Two Vols, crown 8vo, 21^. 

THE TWO DESTINIES : A Romance. By Wilkie Collins, 

Author of " The Woman in White." 

MRS. LINTON'S NEW NOVEL.— Three Vols, crown 8vo, 31X. 6rf. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 

Linton, Author of ** Patricia Kemball,** &c. 

*' Far above the average of the novels of the present season. Indeed, it niav be 
asserted— and of how few fictions can this be said? — ^no one who peruses it will think 
he has altogether wasted his time." — Athetueum. 

" In her narrowness and her depth, in her boundless loyalty, her self-forgetdng 
passion, that exclusiveness of love which is akin to cruelty, and the fierce humility 
which is vicarious pride. Learn Dundas is a striking figure. In one quality the 
authoress has in some measure surpassed herself." — Pall mall Gazette. 

" Sad and tragic, and wonderfully pathetic. Mrs. Lynn Linton has again proved 
herself a powerful writer, and this novel is perhaps more forcibly conceived, more 
carefully wrought out, and more perfectly finished, than any of her preceding 
works." — Literary World, 

NEW NOVEL BY DR. SANDWITH, OF KARS.— Three Vols. or. 8vo, 31X. 6d. 

MINSTERBOROUGH : A Tale of English Life. By Humphry 
Sandwith, C.B., D.C.L. 

*' It is a long time since we have read anything so refreshing as the novel to the 
composition of which Mr. Sandwith has been devoting such time and labour as 
£ould be spared from the more serious duties of an apostle of Democracy and clean 
water. Everything in the book is so delightfully straightforward. We are never 
"bothered with subtle analysis of character, or with dark suggestions that things are 
other than they seem. . . . The story is not at all badly told." — Athenteutn, 

JEAN MIDDLEMASS'S NEW NOVEL.— Three Vols, crown 8vo, 31^. 6d. 

Mr. DORILLION : A Novel. By Jean Middlemass, Author of 
" Wild Georgie," " Lil," &c. 

A NEW WRITER.— Three Vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

JDEMOCRACY (THE) : A Novel. By Whyte Thorne. 

"A very careful, and in many respects very praiseworthy, story. " — Saturday Review, 
** It is always difficult for anyone not personally concerned in English politics to 
write about them without making serious blunders ; but the author of the novel 
iefore us keeps clear of error, and writes pleasantly enough." — AthetKBunt, 

NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
MRS. MACQUOID'S NEW NOVEL.— 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31^. ^. 

liOST ROSE ; and other Stories. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

T. A. TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL.- 3 vols, crown Svo, 31 j. ed, 

A FAMILY PARTY IN THE PIAZZA OF ST. PETER'S, 

and other Stories. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 

NEW NOVEL BY JAMES GREENWOOD.— 3 vols, crown Svo, 315. 6^. 

DICK TEMPLE. By James Greenwood. 



PURSUIVANT OF ARMS (The) ; or, Heraldry founded upon 

Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry. By J. R. PlanchA, Esq 
Somerset Herald. To which are added, Essays on the Badges of thb Hou^s 
OF Lancaster and York. With Coloured Frontispiece, five full-paee Plates 
and ahout 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gjilt, 7*. 6^, ' 
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FUGIN'S ARCHITECTURAL 
Apology for the Revival of 

Christian Architecture. Illustrated by 
lo large Etchings. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 5^. 

Examples of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, selected from Ancient Edi- 
fices in England. 225 fine Engrav- 
ings by Lk Keux, with descriptive 
Letterpress by E. J. Willson. Three 
Vols. 4to, half-morocco, gilt badk, 
£^ 13J. 6rf. 

Floriated Ornaments. 31 Plates 

handsomely printed in Gold and 
Colours, with introductory Letter- 
press, royal 4to, half-morocco, £x xts. 



WORKS :— 
Gothic Ornaments. 90 PJates, 

by J. D. Harding and others* 
Royal 4to, half-morocco, j[,x t6s. 

Ornamental Timber Gables. 

30 Plates. Royal 4to, half-mor., i8j. 

Specimens of Gothic Architec- 
ture, from Ancient Edifices in Eng- 
land. 1x4 Outline Plates by Lb Keux 
and others. With descriptive Letter- 
press and Glossary by E. J. Willson. 
Two Vols. 4to, half-mor., £1 i6s. 

True Principles of Pointed or 

Christian Architecture. With 87 Illus- 
trations. Small 4to, tos. 6d. 





ABEIiAIS* WORKS. Faithfully translated from the French, 
with variorum Notes, and numerous Characteristic Illustrations by 
Gust AVE Dor:! Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 700 pages, 7*. 6d, 

ROLL OP BATTLE ABBEY ; or, A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came over from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
CounUy, A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with 
the principal Arms embl azone d in Gold and Colours. Price 5; . 

ROLL OF OAERLAVEROCK, the Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including 
the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the 
British Museum. By Thomas Wright, M.A. The Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 125. 

ROWLANDSON (Thomas): HIS LIFE AND TIMES; The 
History of his Caricatures, and the Key to their Meaning. With very numerous 
full-page Plates and Wood Engravings. Demy 4to, doth extra, gilt and ^t 
edges, 31J. 6d, \In Reparation. 

ALA (C3«orge Augustus) ON GOOKERY IN ITS HIS- 
TORICAL ASPECT. With very numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt. \,InReparation» 

SANSON FAMILY, Memoirs of the, compiled from Private Docu. 

ments in the possession of the Family (1688-1847), by Hbnri Sanson. Translated 

from the French, with an Introduction by Camillb Barr&rb. Two Vols. 8vo, 

cloth extra, i8j. 

" A faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly repay perusal, — 
not on the ground of its being full of horrors, for the original author seems to be 
rather ashamed of die technical aspect of his profession, and is commendably reticent 
as to its details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notable causes 
eSUbres from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of persons still 
living. . . . The Memoirs, if not particularly instructive, can scarcely foil to be 
extremely entertaining.*'— Z><M7y Telegraph. 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE LANSDOWNE EDITIQN. Beauti- 
fully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. Post 8vo, with 
engraved facsimile of Droeshout's Portrait, and 37 beautiful Steel Plates, after 
Stothard, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, z8j. 

SHAKESPEARE, THE SCHOOL OP. Including " The Life and 
Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley," with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpub- 
lished Sources ; *' A Warning for Fair Women," with a Reprint of the Account of 
the Murder ; " Nobody and Somebody ; " " The Cobbler's Prophecy ;" *' Histrio- 
xnastix;" "The Prodigal Son," &c. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by- 
R. Simpson, Author of "An Introduction to the Philosophy of Shakespeare s 
Sonnets." Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra. \In the pre9s 
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SHAEESPEAHE.—THE FIRST FOLIO. Mr. WiLLlAM SraK] 

spbarb's Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the tn 

Original Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Bixxnr 

1623.— An exact Reproduction of the extremely rare Original, in reduGed fadoAaok 

by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every deta 

Small8vo,hir-Roxburghe,xor. (nL A full Prospectus wiUbesentuponap^UcatU. 

"To Messrs. Chatto & Windus belongs the merit of having done more 1 

facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the Shalcespeaj 

clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the celebrated First Fol 

edition of 1623 for half-a*guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and enterpris 

Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarily rather dinunutiv^ but it is j 

distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, and will be found to be as useftd and £ 

more handy to the student than the latter.— ^/^M«»Mr. 

" SECRET OUT " SERIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profuse! 

Illustrated, price 41. td, each. 

Art of Amusing : A Collection 

of Graceful Arts, Games, Tricks, 
Puzzles, and Charades. By Frank 
Bbllbw. 300 Illustrations. 



Hanky-Panky: VeryEasy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
Crbmbr. 200 Illustrations* 

Magioian's Own Book: Perform- 
ances with Cups and Balls, Eggs, 
Hats, Handkerchiefs^ &c. All from 
Actual Experience. Edited by W, H. 
Crbmer. 300 Illustrations. 



Magic no Mystery : Tricks wit 

Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fill 
descriptive Directions ; the Art 1 
Secret Writing ; the Trahung of Pe 
forming Animals, &c. With Coloure 
Frontispiece and numerous Illusts. 

Merry Circle (The) : A Boo 

of Newlntellectual Games andAmus 
ments. By Clara Bbllbw. Numetoi 
Illustrations. 

Secret Out: One Thoosan 

Tricks with Cards, and other Recre 
tions ; with entertaining Experimen 
in Drawing-room or " White Magic 
By W. H. Crbmbr. 300 Engraving 



SHAW'S ILLUMINATED WORKS :— 



Ancient Furniture, drawn from 

existing Authorities. With Descrip- 
tions by Sir S. R. Mbyrick. 4to, 74 
Plates, half-morocco, £\ iis. 6d.; on 
with some Plates Coloured, 4to, half- 
morocco,;^ 2 a*. ; Large Paper copies, 
impl, 4to, all the Plates extra finished 
in opaque Colours, half-morocco extra, 
£4 14J. 6d. 

Dresses and Decorations of the 

Middle Ages, from the Seventh to the 
Seventeenth Centuries. 94 Plates, 
beautifully Coloured, a profusion of 
Initial Letters, ana Examples ^ of 
Curious Ornament, with Historical 
Introduction and Descriptive Text. 
Two Vols, im^rial 8vo, half-Rox- 
burghe, ;^5 5'- 

Luton Chapel: A Series of 20 

. highly-finished Line Engravings of 
Gothic Architecture and Ornaments. 
Imperial folio, India Proofs, half- 
morocco, £9 8^. 



Illuminated Ornaments of tli 

Middle Ages, from the Sixth to tl 
Seventeenth Century. Selected fro: 
Missals, MSS., and early print< 
Books. 6 Plates, carefully coloure 
from the Originals, vrith Descriptioi 
by Sir F. Madden, Keeper « 
MSS., Brit. Mus. 4to, half-Ro] 
bur^he, £3 13*. 6d. ; Large Pap« 
copies, the Plates beautifully finishe 
with opaque Colours and illuminate 
with Gold, imperial 4to, half-Roj 
burghe, £7 js. 

Ornamental Metal Work : , 

Series of 50 Copperplates, sever 
Coloured. 4to, half-morocco, i&r. 

EncyclopsBdla of Omamen 

Select Examples from the purest ai 
best Specimens of all kinds and s 
Ages. 4to, 59 Plates, half-morocc 
£xxs, , Large Paper copies, imperi 
4to, with all the Plates Coloure 
half-morocco, £2 lu. 64, 



SHAW AND BBIDGENS' DESIGNS FOB FX7BNITXJR] 

with Candelabra and Interior Decoration. 60 Plates, rojral 4to, half-mofooo 
£i IS. ; Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, ^a 8«« 
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SHERIDAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. 
Including his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Editions, his Works 
in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c ; with a Collection 
of Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt,- with 10 full-page Tinted Illustra- 
tions, 7^ . 6d, 

** Whatever Sheridan has done, has been, /ar excellence^ always the best of its 
land. He has written th^ best comedy (School for Scandal), the best drama (the 
Duenna), the best farce (the Critic), and the best address (Monologue on Garrick) ; 
and, to crown all, delivered the very best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever 
conceived or heard in this country.'* — Byron. 

"The editor has brought tog^ether within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these is 
prefixed a short but well-written memoir, giving the chief facts in Sheridan's literary 
and political career ; so that with this volume m his hand, the student may consider 
himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a general compre- 
hension of the subject of it.'*— Fall Mall Gazette. 

SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PAT.ffi^OORAPHY; or, A Collec- 
tion of Facsimiles of the Writings of every Age. Containing upwards of 300 large 
and beautifully executed Facsimiles, taken from Missals and other MSS., ricmy 
Illuminated in the finest style of art. A New Edition, arranged under the direc- 
tion of Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS., Brit Mus. Two vols, atlas folio, half- 
morocco, gilt, £y. los. 

'*This great work contains upwards of three hundred large and beautifully 
executed facsimiles of the finest and most interesting MSS. of various ages and 
nations, illuminated in the highest style of art The cost of getting up this splendid 
publication was not far from ;^20,ooo." — Allibon^s Dictionary, 

\*^The great work on Palaeography generally — one of the most sumptuous works 
of its class ever published." — Chambers's Encyclopedia, 

\^ Also, a Volume of Historical and Dbscriptive Lkttbrprbss, byCHAM- 
POLLION FiGBAC and Champollion, Jun. Translated, with Additions, by Sir F. 
Maddbn. Two Vols, royal 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, J^^ 8j. 

SIGNBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Ta- 
verns and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camdbn 
HoTTBN. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, ^s, 6d. 
"Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 

Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 

the most wholesale depredation." — The Times, 

SLANG DICTIONARY (The) : Etymological, Historical, and 

Anecdotal. An Entirely Nbw Edition, revised throughout, and considerably 

Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 

" We are glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From a high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fiedl to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for tiie 
student of language and the student of human nature." — Academy, 

" In every way a great improvement on the edition of 1864. Its uses as a dictionary 
of the very vulgar tongue do not require to be explained."— iVi;/« and Queries. 

" Compiled with most exacting care, and based on the best authorities.**-— ^/rt»<&n/. 

SMITH'S HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES : 

Containing Facsimiles of Autographs, Scenes of Remarkable Events, Interesting 
Localities, Old Houses, Portraits, Illuminated and Missal Omamente, Antiquities, 
£(C. 4to, with xoo Plates (some Illuminated), half-morocco extra, £2 <^. 

SMOKER'S TEXT-BOOK. By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. Exquisitely 
printed from "silver-faced" type, cloth, very neat, gilt edges, a*. 6d. 
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SOWERBY'S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY: A Complete 
Introduction to the Science. Illustrated by upwards of 650 etched Figures of 
Shells and numerous Woodcuts. With copious Explanations, Tables, Glossary, 
&c. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, isr. ; or, the Plates beautifully Coloured, ;^x Zs, 
" Sowerby has illustrated the conchological system of Lamarck in a very useHil 
and popular manner ; and has not only suggested many judicious improvements, but 
has defined several new genera with judgment and precision.*' — Swainson. 

STEDMAN'S (Edmund Clarence) VICTOBIAN POETS: 

Critical Essays. Crowu 8vo, cloth extra, qj. 

"The book is, on the whole, generous and enlightened, and bears the stamp of 
unfailing honesty. ... Mr. Stedmanhas not approached his task in a light spirit, 
nor without the preparation of due pains and culture." — Academy. 

** We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with comx>etent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities and by something more ; . . • • 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning." — Saturday Review. 

STOTHAKD'S MONXTMENTAIi EFFIGIES OF GEEAT 

BRITAIN, from William I. to Henry VIII., selected from our Cathedrals and 
Churches. With Historical Description and Introduction, by John Kempb, 
F.S.A. A New Edition, with a laree body of Additional Notes by John 
Hewitt. Imperial 4to, containing 150 beautifully finished full-page Engravings 
and Nine Vignettes, all Tinted, and s«me Illuminated in Gold and Colours. h2&- 
morocco, £^ 9*. ; Large Paper, royal folio, with all the coats of arms illuminated 
in gold and colours, and the plates very carefully finished in body-colours, 
heightened with gold in the very finest style, half-morocco, £,\s iS-*". 

** No English library should be without this unique and important publication. 
Charles Stothard is the model which every antiquarian artist must follow, if he wishes 
to excel. His pencil was always guided by his mind, and we may safely assert that 
no one ever united equal accuracy and feeling." — Quarterly Review. 

*' It is only in the beautiful work on Monumental Effigies, by Stothard, that every- 
thing has been done which fidelity and taste could effect." — Shaw. 

STOWS SURVEY OF LONDON. Edited by W. J. Thoms, 
F.S.A. A New Edition, with Copperplate Illustrations, large 8vo, half-Rox- 
b«rghe, price g-r. 

*' Carefully reproduced." — Quarterly Review. 

STRUTT'S DRESS AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OP 

ENGLAND, from the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the Present Time. 
With an Historical Inquiry into every branch of Costume, Ancient and Modern^ 
New Edition, with Explanatory Notes by J. R. Planch6, Somerset Herald. Two 
Vols, royal 410, with 153 Engravings from the most Authentic Sources, beauti- 
fully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, £(> 6s. ; or the Plates splendidly Illuminated 
in Silver and Opaque Colours, in the Missal style, half-Roxburghe, £1$ 15X, 

STRUTT'S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, 
Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pempous Spectacles, from tS 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by 
William Hone. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7*. 6d. — A few Large Paper 
CoPfES, imiform with the ** Dresses," with an extra set of Copperplate Illustra- 
tions, carefully Coloured by hand, from the Originals, 50^. 

"The amusing pages of Strutt entitle his memory to great respect; and, borrow- 
ing the idea of Dr. Johnson, I will boldly affirm that he who wishes to be informed 
of the curious and interesting details connected with Ancient Manners and Customs 
Costumes, Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, must devote his days and his nurhts 
to the volumes of Strutt."— i?/^</mV Decameron, ^* 
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STRUTT'S REGAIi AND ECCLESIASTIC AIi ANTIQUITIES 
OF ENGLAND : Authentic Representations of all the English Monaichs, from 
Edward the Confessor to Henry tne Eighth ; with many Great Personages eminent 
under their several Reigns. New Edition, with critical Notes by J. R. Planch6, 
Somerset Herald. Royal 4to, with 72 Engravings from Manuscripts, Monu- 
ments, &c., beautifully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, £-i 3*. ; or the Plates splendidly 
Illuminated in Gold and Colours, half-morocco, ;^io \os, 

MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEM, 

ERECHTHEUS: A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

"The easy sweep of his flowing verse suggests anything rather than the idea of 
effort. Nor have we ever seen him stronger than in this poem of ErechtJteus. 
while no one can say. as they are borne along with his melodious numbers, that he 
has been betrayed into sacrificing meaning to sound. He seems to have caught 
the enthusiasm of a congenial subject ; to have been carried back to the spirit of an 
heroic age, to have fired his faney with the thoughts and sensations that might have 
animated the soul of a god-bom Athenian in the supreme crisis of his country's 
fate. . . . Never before has Mr. Swinburne shown himself more masterly in his 
choruses ; magnificent in their fire and spirit, they have more than the usual graces 
ofdiction and smoothness of melody. . . . The best proof of the winning beauty of 
these choruses is the extreme reluctance with which you bring yourself to a pause 
in the course of quotation.^ You feel it almost sacrilegious to detach the gems, and 
it is with a sense of your ruthless Vandalism that you shatter the artist's setting." 
— Edinburgh Review , July, 1876. 

MR. SWINBURNE'S OTHER WORKS. 

Songs before Sunrise. Crown 



Queen Mother and Kosamond. 

Fcap. Bvo, 5,r. 

Atalanta in Calydon. A New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Chastelard : A Tragedy. Fcap. 
8vo, 7-y. 

Poems and BaJlads. Fcap. 

8vo, 9^. 

Notes on" Poems andBallads." 

8vo, \s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 

8V0, I2J. 



8vo, lof . (id. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Two 
Vols, crown 8vo, 12^. 6^. 

George Chapman: An Essay. 

Crown 8vo, ^s. 

Songs of two Nations : Dir^ 
A Song of Italy, Ode on the 
French Republic. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

WiUiam Blake : A Critical 
Essay. With Facsimile Paintings, 
Coloured by Hand, after Drawings by 
Blake and his Wife. Demy 8vo, 16* 



Also, 

Rossetti's (W. M.) Criticism upon Swinburne's " Poems and 

Ballads." Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3-y. (>d. 

SWIFT'S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in the Original Edition of ** Gulliver's 

Travels." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. td. 

** The * Tale of a Tub ' is, in my apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift ; certainly 
Rabelais has nothing superior, even in invention, nor anything so condensed, so 
pointed, so full of real meaning, of bifing satire, of felicitous analogy. The * Battle 
of the Books* is such an improvement of the similar combat in the Lutrin that we 
can hardly own it as an imitation." — Hallam. 

*' In humour and in irony, and in the talent of debasing and defiling what he hated, 
we join with the world in thinking the Dean ef St. Patrick's without a rival." — Lord 
Jeffrey: 

" Swift's reputation as a poet has been in a manner obscured by the greater splen- 
dour, by the natural force and inventive genius, of his prose writings ; but, if he had 
never written either the ' Tale of a Tub* or * Gulliver's Travels,' his name merely 
as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to posterity, with well- 
earned honours." — Hazlitt. 
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SYNTAX'S (Br.) THREE TOURS, in Search of the Picturesque, 
in Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowx^nd- 
son's droll full-page Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C 
HoTTBN. . Medium 8to, cloth extra, gilt, 7;. td, 

IHOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE of INDOIiSNCE. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunningham, 
and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7*. td. 

THAGEERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a pro- 
fusion of Sketches by \Yilliam Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day readine. Large post 8vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings and Five 
Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings, cloth, mil gilt, gilt 

top, X2J. td, 

'* It would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copyxight difficult 
ties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of Thackeray's 
habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and blank pages oft he 
books he had in use with ^ caricature illustrations of ueir contents. This gave 
special value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause for renret that it could not 
have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray's place^ in literature is eminent 
enough to have made this an interest to future generations. The anonymous 
editor has done the best ,that he could to compensate for the lack of diiis. He has 
obtained access to the principal works thus dispersed, and he sp^Jcs, not only of the 
readiness with which their possessors complied with his request, but of the abundance 
of the material spontaneously profTered to him. He has thus been able to re- 
produce in facsimile^ the five or six hundred sketches of this volume. They differ, 
of course, not only in cleverness but in finish ; but they unquestionably establish 
Thackeray's capability of becoming, if not an eminent artist, yet a great caricaturist. 
A grotesque fancy, an artistic touch, and a power of reproducing unmistakable por- 
traits in comic exaggerations, as well as of embodyine ludicrous ideas pictorially, 
make the book very amusing. Still more valuable is the descriptive, biogxaphical, 
and anecdotal letterpress, which gives us a great accumulation of biograpmcal infor- 
mation concerning Thackeray's works, reading, history, and habits. Widiout bemg 
a formal biography, it tells us scores of things that could scarcely have come into 
any biography. We have no clue to the sources of information possessed by the 
editor. Apparently he has been a most diligent student of his hero, and an in- 
defatigable collector of scraps of information concerning his entire literary career. 
We can testify only to the great interest of the book, and to the vast amoimt of curioui 
information which it contains. \Ve regret that it has been published without the 
sanction of his family, but no admirer of Thackeray should be without it. It is as 
admirable addendum, not only to his collected works, but also to any memoir of him 
that has been, or that is likely to be, written."— ^n'/wA Quarterly RrvieTv 

THORNBURY'S (Walter) HISTORICAIi AND LEaENTDARY 
BALLADS AND SONGS. Illustrated by J. Whistler, John Tennikl A. F. 
Sandys, W. Small, M. J. Lawless, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwkll, F. Walker, 
T. R. Macquoid, and others. Handsomely printed, crown 4to, clodi extia| 
gilt and gilt edges, 21;. 

**Mr. Thombury has 'perceived with laudable clearness that one great requisite 
of poetry is that it should amuse. He rivals'Goethe in the variety and startling in- 
cidents of his ballad-romances; he is full of vivacity and spirit, and his least im- 
passioned pieces ring with a good out-of-doors music of sword and shield. Some 
of his mediaeval poems are particularly rich in cciour and tone ; the * iAay Witch' 
'John of Padua,' and, above all, *The Jester*jft Moral,' are admirable cabiort 
pictures. The old Norse ballads, too, are worthy of iffceat praise. Best of alL how- 
ever, we like his Cavalier songs ; there is notnuDj^ of the kind in EnelSh more 
spirited, masculine, and merry." — Academy. 

** Will be welcomed by all true lovers of art. . . . We must be grateful that 
so many works of a school disdnguished for its originality should be collected into 
a single volume." — Saturday Review. •«i**v« 

•'Who has not thrilled over such songs as 'Trample, trample, went tfiKi>*w««« » ^r 
* The death of King Warwolf ' ?-and who needs to be told that tke muSra^^aJI 
above price when they are by such men as Tenniel, Sandys. Whistl**.. ««Ji ♦il* 
lamented Fred Walker ? The book is beautifully got up."-iKm>«^SS* 
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TOXJRNEXJR'S (Cyril) COLLECTED WORKS, including a 
unique Poem, entitled "The Transformed Metamorphosis ; " and " Laugh and Lie 
Down; or, The World's Folljr." Now first Collected and Edited, with Critical 
Preface, Introductions, and copious Notes, by J. Churton Collins. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, price lotr. td, \Jn the Press. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow-Academi- 
cians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, entirely rewritten and con- 
siderably enlarged. WiUi numerous Illustrations. • [/» the press, 

TURNER GALLERY (The) : A Series of Sixty Engravings from 
the Principal Works of Joseph Mallord William Turner. With a Memoir 
and Illustrative Text by Ralph Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and Secretary, 
National Gallery. Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal folio, ^xo; 
Large Paper copies. Artists' India Proofs, elephant folio, ^ao. — A Descriptive 
Pamphlet will-be sent upon application. 

** To those whose memories are old enough to go back through any considerable 
portion of Turner's life, or who may have seen the majority of the pictures he 
painted during so many years of loving labour, it will be at once manifest that no 
better selection could have been made of painting^ which could be got at by any 
reasonable means. Many of his grandest productions are in this series of engrav- 
ings, and the, ablest landscape engravers of the day have been employed on the 
plates, among which are some that, we feel assured. Turner himself would have 
been delighted to see. These proof impressions constitute a volume of exceeding 
beauty, which deserves to find a place m the library of every man of taste. The 
number of copies printed is too limited for a wide circulation, but, on that account, 
the rarity of the publication makes it the more valuable. 

" A series of engravings from Turner's finest pictures, and of a size and quality 
commensurate with their importance, has not till now been offered to the public ; 
nor, indeed, could it have been produced but for the glorious legacy bequeathed to 
the country. During his lifetime he exercised supreme control over his works, and 
would allow none to be engraved but what he chose ; the large sums, moreover, 
paid to him for \ touching the proofs,' which he considered equivalent to what he 
would have received for copyright, acted almost as a prohibition to such engravings 
getting into the hands of any but the opulent. 

"It is not too much to afiirm that a more beautiful and worthy tribute to the 
genius of the great painter does not exist, and is not likely to exist at any future 
time." — Art youmal, 

TIMES' CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. With 

Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee Houses, Hostblribs, and Taverns. By 

JohnTimbs, F.S.A. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. 6d. 

** The book supplies a much-felt want The club is the avenue to general society 

at the present day, and Mr. Timbs gives the entree to the club. The scholar and 

antiquary will also find the work a repertory of information on many disputed 

points of literary interest, and especially respecting various well-known anecdotes, 

the value of which only increases with the lapse of time." — Morning' Post. 

TIMBS' ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCENTRICITIES : 

Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures and Fanatic Missions 
Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. By John Timbs, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7^. 6a. 

*' The reader who would fain enjoy a harmless laugh in some very odd company 
might do much worse than take an occasional dip into 'English Eccentrics.' 
The illustrations are admirably suited to the letterpress." — Graphic. 

lAGABONDIANA ; or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers 
through the Streets of London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable 
— _ drawn from Ae Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Prints 
==• in the Bntidi Museum. With Introduction by Francis Douce, and 
Descriptive Text. With the Woodcuts and the 3a Plates, from the orieinal 
Coppers. Crown 4to, half-Roxburghe, Z2J. 6d. 
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I ALTON AND COTTON, ILLUSTRATED.— THE COM- 
PLETE ANGLER ; or. The Contemplative Man's Recreation : Being 
^^^^ a Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak 
^^^^ Walton ; and Instructions now to An^le for a Trout or Grayling in a 
clear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, 'K. CM. G. With the 6i Plate Illustrations, precisely as in 
Pickerin|^s two-volume Edition. Complete in One Volume, large crown 8vo, 
doth antique, 7^ . td. 
** Among the reprints of the year, few will be more welcome than this edition of 

the * Complete Angler,' with Sir Harris Nicolas's Memoirs and Notes, and Stothard 

and Inskipp's illustrations." — Saturday Review. 

WELLS' JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN: A Dramatic Poem. 

By Charles Wells. With an Introductory Essay by Algernon Charles 

Swinburne. Crown 8vo, with Vignette Portrait, cloth extra, 9^. 

"The author of 'Joseph and his Brethren' will some day have to be acknow- 
ledged among the memorable men of the second g^eat period in our poetry. . . . 
There are lines even in the overture of his poem which might, it seems to me, more 
naturally be mistaken even by an expert in verse for the work of the young Shakspeare, 
than any to be gathered elsewhere in the fields of English poetry." — Swimburnr. 

** In its combination of strength and delicacy, in sweet liquid musical flow, in just 
cadence, and in dramatic incisiveness of utterance, the language throughout keeps 
closer to the level of the Elizabethan dramatists than that of any dramatist of sub- 
sequent times." — Athenaum. 
WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES L An exact Facsimile 

of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine Signatures of the Regicides, and 

corresponding Seals, on paper to imitate the Original, 2a in. by 14 in. Price af. 
WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OP SCOTS. 

An exact Facsimile of this ^ important Document, including the Signature of 

8ueen Elizabeth and Facsimile of the Great Seal, on tinted paper, to imitate the 
ri ginal MS. Price af. 

WILD'S CATHEDRALS. Select examples of the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of the Middle Ages ; arranged in Two Series (the First Foreign, 
the Second English). Each Series containing Twelve fine Plates, mounted upon 
Cardboard, and carefully Coloured, after the Original Drawings by Charles 
Wild. In a poi^olio, £\ 4s. each series. 

WILSON^S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; or, Natural History 
of the Birds of the United States ; with the Continuation by Prince Charles 
LuoiAN B0NAPART9. New and Enlarged Edition, completed by the 
insertion of above One Hundred Birds omitted in the original Work, and Illus- 
trated by valuable Notes, and Life of the Author, by Sir William Jardine. 
Three Vols. 8vo, with a fine Portrait of Wilson, and 103 Plates, ej^hibiting 
nearly four hundred figures of Birds accurately engraved and l>eautifully printed in 
Colours, cloth extrau gilt, £2 3^- Also, a few Large Paper copies, quarto, with 
the Plates all carefully Coloured by hand, at £6 6s. 
"The History of American Birds by Alexander Wilson is equal in elegance to the 

most distinguished of our own splendid works on Ornithology."— Cuvibr. 

WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HISTORY of the QEORQES 
(House of Hanover). With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, 
Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7^. 6d, 

" Emphatically one of the liveliest of books, as also one of the most interesting. 
Has the twofold merit of being at once amusing and edifying." — Morning Post. 

WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF THE 
GROTESQUE IN ART. LITERATURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINT- 
ING, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, 
M. A.. F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Large post 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^ . 6d. 

"A very amusing and instructive \o\\xrtxc "Saturday Review, 

J. OGDBN and CO., printers, 172, ST. JOHN STREET, E.C. 



